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The Vocational Guidance Magazine presents 
in this issue a series of articles of great voca- 
tional guidance value, contributed by men 
of national reputation in education and in 
personnel service. Our readers everywhere 
will appreciate these articles by Dr. Ry- 
nearson, President of our Association, Dr. 
Burke, Superintendent of the Boston Public 
Schools, Dr. Bingham of the Personnel Re- 
search Federation, and Dr. O’Rourke of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
The report of the Placement Meeting of the 
National Vocational Guidance Conference 
of 1924, by Miss de Schweinitz, first Vice- 
President of the National Association, has 
great interest in presenting work actually 
done in the field under Mrs. Morgenthau, 
Miss Helen Campbell, and Mr. John §. 
Skelly, who have had long and useful ex- 
perience in dealing with placement. The 
attention of the reader is called to the ad- 
vance program of the Annua! Conference of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, which is printed in this issue of the 
Magazine, as well as to the announcement 
of courses in Educational and Vocational 
Guidance to be given at the Harvard Sum- 
mer School of 1925. We intend later to 
announce courses to be given in other sum- 
mer schools, and offer the columns of the 
Magazine without charge to colleges and 
universities for similar announcements. 

We have excellent material on hand for 
use in the February number of the Maga- 
zine. We solicit. articles, however, from 
every source, and invite officers of local 
associations and workers everywhere to 
send in news notes of local activities. 

We welcome to the expanding circle of 
our local associations two new ones, Teach- 
ers College “Chapter” at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Missouri Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, whose names appear for 
the first time in the list of branch associa- 
tions. Local organization is highly advis- 
able for the sake of combining strength, 
developing methods, securing public in- 
terest and support, and increasing personal 
zeal, wherever there are workers enough in 
a community, or even in a wide locality, 
such, for instance, as ‘‘Western Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ to get together in the common cause 
of vocational guidance. The use of The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine for material 
for the programs of local meetings and as an 
inducement to local and national member- 
ship through subscriptions, has already 
proved very effective. 
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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


The friends of the Magazine are its bes; 
advertisement. We therefore ask 


again, as in the December issue, to com. 


mend it to others, so that our subscriptioy 
list may be continually enlarged, and th, 
Magazine constantly improved. It gives 


great satisfaction to receive such communi- 


cations as the following: 


“T think you are making The Vocationa 
Guidance Magazine a very great factor ir 
the progress of the movement.’’ — Dr. \ij- 
liam M. Proctor, Department of Education 
Stanford University, California 


“T want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion of all you are doing for The Vocat 
Guidance Magazine.’’ — May Rogers Lan 
The Junior Employment Service, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“T read a friend’s copy of the Boston issu 
It is so interesting I want it for referenc 

I hope you can begin my subscription wit! 
this issue.”” — Virgie A. Leggett, Matthey 
Fontaine Maury High School, Norfolk 
Virginia. 

“May I say that the December issue is fine 
than ever? The Editor, it seems, is able t 
get some of the best guidance talent in th 
country to contribute, and when such is th 
case, the influence of the Magazine will x 
felt in our work throughout the land.” 
W. E. Warner, Teachers College, Columbi 
University. 

“Tt is needless for me to say that you hay 
achieved a wonderful success in your \/ag 
zine. The comments of others are suflicier 
evidence. With all good wishes for cor 
tinued success.’””— Harold L. Holbrook 
Supervisor of Educational and Vocationa 
Guidance, Department of Public Instrue 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


* Allow me to congratulate you upon th 
high standards and progressive develop 
ment of The Vocational Guidance M agazi' 
I have just received the Boston Numbe 
and I am especially interested in the sug 
gestively helpful material which is pre 
sented. This plan of encouraging large an’ 
small cities to improve their present prac 
tices through a challenging exchange « 
ideas and experiences is alone sufficient tt 
justify the existence of your Magazin 

A. H. Edgerton, Chairman, Department ¢ 
Industrial Education and Applied Art 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Wisconsin. 
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| THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL’S RE- 
| SPONSIBILITY FOR THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE OF THE ADOLESCENT 


EpWARD RYNEARSON 


Director of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and President of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association 


President's Address at the Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, 


Cleveland, 1924 


The principal organized agencies for the 
guidance of our youth are the home, the 
various welfare societies, the church, and 
the school. In an increasing number of 
homes there have come changes that lessen 
the influence of the parents. The few wak- 
ing hours spent by the father at home, and 
in many cases by the mother, who is oc- 
cupied during the same long hours either in 
business, in welfare, or club work, deprive 
the children of that close contact needed in 
guiding them past the shoals. Most par- 


ents do not care about knowing the require- 
ments of the various occupations nor do 
they have access to the information neces- 
sary to fit them to be counselors of their 


own children. 

Much excellent work is being done in dif- 
ferent localities by those interested in wel- 
fare work. Too often, however, it is done 
by the research student who is interested in 
the work in order to get his degree or ma- 
terial for an article or book. Again, many 
of the workers do their assigned tasks in a 
most perfunctory manner. In every com- 
munity there are people who are eager to 
take up any new work that brings them into 
prominence in the society columns under 
the guise of uplift work. They often are 
volunteer workers and hence are often ir- 
regular and spasmodic in their work. Their 
motive may be commendable and for a 
period of time, usually a short one, they are 
very enthusiastic and work overtime. The 
wire-edge soon wears off. There are a few 
welfare organizations, however, that are at 
work constantly and consistently and are 
doing a wonderful piece of work. For 
many reasons the church does not have 
much influence in guiding the youth in the 
selection of life work. The church authori- 
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ties have so little direct contact with the 
youth that they do not establish that close 
relationship necessary to beget confidence 
and comradeship. 
organized and equipped for guidance is the 
school. All of these agencies should unite 
with the school to reach all the young 
people. All these agencies united will not 
be able in some cases to overcome the guid- 
ance given by outside, unorganized agen- 
cies, such as companions, environment, 
advertisements in papers, and by unscien- 
tific mental analyses by persons for com- 
mercial profit. 

The try-out courses, the general shop, 
the organized activities of the junior high 
school, afford many opportunities to the 
pupil to acquaint himself with some of the 
underlying principles of a few occupations 
Even if he makes no choice, or if his choice 
is changed afterwards, he is getting valu- 
able information about different 
tions which will be useful when he does 
make his choice. He should acquire meth- 
ods by which to analyze the different occu- 
pations. He should be able to distinguish 
an occupation that offers a comparatively 
large initial salary but has little or no educa- 
tive value, or does not prepare the worker 
for the higher positions, from an occupation 
that may offer a lower wage for the learner 
but affords opportunities to learn the many 
processes and to prepare one’s self for the 
higher positions. In fact, it would be the 
best thing for the child to have at least a 
high school training before he makes a 
choice of his life work. Alice Barrows, in 
her report to the Superintendent of Schools 
of New York City, said, “ Vocational Guid- 
ance should mean guidance for training and 
not guidance for jobs.”’ Allen of Providence, 
Rhode Island, says, ‘You cannot make the 
most of a child vocationally, unless you 
have made the most of him educationally.” 

It is scarcely necessary to explain that 
college preparatory classes do need voca- 
tional guidance, that all children of well-to- 
do parents will not remain in school and 
therefore will need to be placed in positions, 
and that the department of vocational 
guidance is not primarily for those who wish 
temporary work. Placement is an impor- 
tant part of vocational guidance, but it is 
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occupa- 
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not the sole work of the department. If it 
does not attempt to fit the work and worker, 
or if it does not follow up the boy or girl in 
the work, there is not much guidance. 

It is also perfectly obvious that we can- 
not by any mental test foretell the one oc- 
cupation for each child. However, it is 
probably true that there are certain levels 
of intelligence for certain classes of occupa- 
tions. Since many occupations require the 
same degree of general intelligence, the dif- 
ference in qualifications is not intellectual. 
Trade and occupational tests may be de- 
vised that will differentiate the aptitudes 
more closely than any tests we now have. 
While there are 4,000 different occupa- 
tions, there are tests for only two of these, 
one for the aeronaut and one for the musi- 
cian. Again we must not confuse trade 
tests with guidance tests. There are many 
qualities necessary to success that cannot 
be measured, such as perseverance and 
honesty. 

Business and industry are trying to lessen 
the amount of loss by the turnover of em- 
ployees caused by the number of changes. 
Many high schools are attempting to elimi- 
nate, or at least greatly lessen, the large 
number of transfers among the courses and 
the small army of “‘drop-outs.’”’ Where a 
careful explanation of the content of the 
different curricula offered and the object of 
each has been given before the children 
enter high school, fewer have asked for 
transfers, fewer have failed, and more have 
entered the high school. Providence, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Cleveland, and other 
places are doing some excellent publicity 
work. The school systems doing this kind 
of work might find much help by pooling 
their methods. Some may say, “We are 
doing this, but we do not call it guidance.” 
This is just my point: guidance is not a fad. 
It has been given more or less by every 
parent and teacher, priest and preacher, 
from time immemorial. It is the founda- 
tion and superstructure of the school. In 
some localities there is a very narrow con- 
ception of vocational guidance, which is 
thought to be a plan whereby children are 
to be taken from school and put to work 
prematurely. Vocational guidance is just 
the opposite of this. The children should be 








profit from it. When our curricula ap, 


planned to meet the needs, capacities, apti. 
tudes, and interests of our pupils, oy 


schools shall be entitled to the respect w 


covet. Every high school principal shud. 


ders many times every year when he see 
the throngs that drop out of school during 
the early adolescent years. Many of thes: 
have only finished the sixth grade. Most o} 
these will join our illiterate class within ; 
few years. 

More strict enforcement of compulson 
attendance laws will increase the attend. 
ance, but the schools must adapt the pres. 
ent curricula to the needs of these pupils or 
make new ones. The secondary schools of 
America are very largely made by the atti- 
tude and policy of their principals and head. 
masters. There is no disputing this fact 
Then it behooves each of us to study mos 
seriously the adolescent in order that w 
may meet our responsibilities. We mus 
keep him in school for a longer period. W; 
must guide him in his preparation that ly 
may guide himself in the choice of a lif 
work. 

Should we shun vocational education’ 
By no means. If we believe that additions 
schooling is desirable, we must make it 
worth while. The Commission on Re 
organization of Secondary Education i: 
justified in its recommendation, ‘‘(1) that 
secondary schools admit, and provide suit- 
able instruction for, all pupils who are in 
any respect so mature that they would de- 
rive more benefit from the secondary scho 
than from the elementary school; (2) that 
the continuation school should be included 
in a true comprehensive high school; and 
(3) that the high school should make it as 
easy for the boy or girl to return to schoo 
as it was for him to leave.”’ On vocational 
education the Commission says: “Voca- 
tional education should equip the individual 
to secure a livelihood for himself and thos 
dependent on him, to serve society wel 
through his vocation, to maintain the right 
relationships toward his fellow-workers ané 
society, and, as far as possible, to find in 
that vocation his own best development. 
This ideal demands that the pupil explor 


“exposed” to the influences of the righ; 
kind of schools as long as they can derive 
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his own capacities and aptitudes and make 
a survey of the world’s work to the end that 
he may select his vocation wisely. Hence, 
an effective program of vocational guidance 
in the secondary schools is essential. Unless 
plans for such guidance are thoroughly in- 


| corporated and continuously exercised, the 


efforts of the school in behalf of the youth 
in its charge will be largely misdirected.”’ 
Who would attempt to compare the im- 
portance of the conservation of our youth 
and manhood with that of our natural re- 
sources? And yet are we, the one class of 
men and women of this country specially 
fitted for the work, studying this educa- 
tional, economic, and social problem in all 
of its ramifications as assiduously as our 
economists study their problems? To my 
way of thinking there is no greater chal- 
lenge issued to thinking secondary school 
principals than to lessen, or possibly elimi- 
nate, the precipitous abruptness of the de- 
scending curve of school enrollment at the 
end of the compulsory attendance period. 
The study of the 245,000 sixteen-, seven- 
teen-, and eighteen-year-old employed 
boys of the state of New York, made by 
Howard G. Burdge, has been recently pub- 
lished by the New York Military Training 
Commission, under the title of “Our Boys.” 
This study will furnish food for thought for 
many years. The information was obtained 
from these boys as they assembled for a 
course of citizenship training prescribed by 
the State Military Commission. It was 
found that 30 per cent left school before 
they were fifteen, 70 per cent before they 


| were sixteen, and by the end of the six- 


teenth year more than 90 per cent had left 
school; 25 per cent dropped out before com- 
pleting the seventh grade, 50 per cent be- 
fore completing the eighth grade, and 90 
per cent before completing the first year of 
the high school. Reports from the Inter- 
Church World Movement show that boys 
desert the Sunday schools at the same ages, 
and the leaders in the Boy Scouts of 
America report that most boys drop out of 
the scout troops before reaching sixteen. 
And neither is the employer able to check 
the boy labor turnover. A small percentage 
may leave school because of financial neces- 
sity and other causes, but the main reason 


is, “There is in these boys some impelling 
force which is creating for them a new vision 
of life and filling them with a desire to be- 
come independent and self-supporting.”’ 
These boys are honest in giving other rea- 
sons; they do not recognize the real reason. 
Even after they leave day school, very few 
ever attend any other school. The very 
word school is a “red rag”’ to many of these 
boys; they hate school. 

The study says: “You might as 
throw the Greek alphabet on the floor and 
expect to pick up an Odyssey,” as to expect 
these inexperienced, aimless, uncounseled 
boys, 50,000 or one-fifth of whom have no 
father as a guardian, and 12,500 or one- 
twentieth of whom have neither father nor 
mother as a guardian, to obtain by accident 
the kind of employment best suited to their 
growth and development as citizens and 
wage earners. 

What these boys really need and crave is 
individual counsel, 


well 


sane, sympathetic, 
guidance, and leadership, beginning with 
the seventh year and continuing with them 
throughout that trying period after they 
have left school. If our schools and welfare 
organizations will seek counselors of the 
Big Brother type, free from all other duties, 
and have it understood that they are not 
“advisers ’’ or givers of “advice” but are 
friendly coaches, always ready to listen 
sympathetically and eager to give a lift, 
many a boy will remain longer in school and 
when he leaves will land on his feet at once. 
His job will be ready for him and suited to 
his mental and physical makeup. 

There may be some difference in the 
statistics from various sections of the coun- 
try, but these figures will hold in most sec- 
tions. Three-fourths of all sixteen-year-old 
boys are out of school, seven-eighths of all 
seventeen-year-old boys, and fifteen-six- 
teenths of all eighteen-year-old boys. This 
entire study is a challenge to the curriculum 
makers and administrators of our second- 
ary schools of America. The great problem 
is to get the adolescent to accept the mature 
point of view. Is it possible to get these to 
profit by the experience of others? How 
can these immature people be made cog- 
nizant of their hidden mental and moral 
powers? These immature citizens must be 
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counseled and guided at every step during 
these years fraught with so many dangers on 
the one hand, and with almost infinite possi- 
bilities on the other. You say at once: ‘‘We 
cannot have vocational guidance; it will 
cost more money.” Yes, that is true. The 
self-binder cost more than the cradle, the 
electric light more than the tallow-dip, the 
automobile more than the one-horse shay. 
But is there any one who would wish to 
forego the present day conveniences? We 
do not look at the cost of investments; we 
look at the dividends and the returns at the 
sale of the stock or at the maturity of the 
bonds. If playgrounds lessen the need of 
prisons, we need not object to them on ac- 
count of first cost. The more money, time, 
and thought spent in proper guidance of 
our children before they reach the age of 
sixteen, the less will be the cost to industry 
and society for correction, punishment, and 
mere inefficiency later. 

Vocational counselors will cost additional 
salaries, but if they stop the changing of 
courses, keep the adolescents in school for a 
longer period by studying the capacities, 
aptitudes, interests, and home environment 
of the individual pupil, adjust his school 
tasks, study with him life occupations, fol- 
low him as he tries to fit himself in with the 
customs of the work-a-day world, talk or 
intercede with his employer —if a Big 
Brother counselor does all of these things, 
will he not earn iis salary in saving labor 
turnover, in preventing misfits in life 
careers, and in making a purer and safer 
citizenship? No one expects the principal 
or the counselor to do all of this work. The 
most successful work is done when the en- 
tire teaching force of the high school is 
united in its enthusiasm for guidance. One 
way in which the teaching force of many of 
our high schools have helped is for each 
teacher to discuss the value of his subject 
with his pupils during the week when the 
subjects are chosen for the following year. 
Pupils often ask searching questions about 
the subjects, and teachers do some real guid- 
ance work. 

In fact, this may be called educational 
guidance. All education is guidance of 
some form — civic, moral, health, voca- 
tional, or all combined. Educational guid- 


ance is the conscious arrangement of tly 
stimuli of the school, of the extra-curric. 
ulum activities, and of as many other jp. 
fluences as possible, that will call into action 
the best of all the inherited powers, utiliz, 
the best of the environmental forces, ang 
develop the will in right directions. 

In this paper we have briefly discussed 
the following: 

1. The school is the one organizatioy 
that is specifically fitted to do systematic 
continuous guidance. In other words 
guidance is the sole reason for the school 

2. The object of vocational guidance js 
not to prescribe a vocation for the child 
but to get the parents, teachers, and child 
“to bring to bear on the choice of a voca- 
tion organized information and organized 
common sense’’; not to decide for the child 
what he shall do, but to provide him with 
the necessary information so that he can 
choose wisely. 

3. In photography snapshots usual; 
give flat pictures; time exposure is neces- 
sary to give detail, definition, and depth t 
a picture. The same law holds in regard 
impressions on the mind. “Short cuts 
through school often result in superficial 
education. 

4. Placement is only one part of voca- 
tional guidance, but getting jobs is never t 
be considered its main function. 

5. The employer and the school should 
understand each other better. The em- 
ployer should make more use of the school 
records of his applicants, and the school 
should never lose sight of the fact that the 
employer could give it many practical sug- 
gestions which would make the school sub- 
jects more attractive and helpful to the 
child. 

6. The secondary school principal 
challenged to provide suitable courses for 
“‘all the children of all the people’’; to see 
that “every member of a democratic s0- 
ciety shall get all the education and that 
sort of education for which as a free spirit- 
ual agent in the relation of citizen he has 
the capacity and need.”’ 

7. The principal must think of the leisure 
time of his future men and women and must 
offer guidance suitable for the avocation. 
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8 Vocational education must not be 


| sidetracked. Whether we will or no, a very 
; large percentage of our pupils will enter the 


unskilled, semi-skilled, or skilled labor. 
Does the school bear any responsibility for 


| the kind of workers or citizens they will be- 


5 come? 
9, Again the conservation of human 
beings challenges every educator. Shall we 


| give it up? 


10. Very little, if anything, worth while 


comes haphazardly. Intelligent guidance is 
» absolutely necessary. 


11. Who can estimate the value of a 
counselor’s work in dollars if he keeps only 
one child in school? Don’t say we cannot 
afford one more salary. 

12. The vocational guidance program 


| ought to be so complete that it will be work- 


ing at every point in the pupil’s career 
rather than at a few specific times. 


SOME PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE 
TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND TO EDUCATION 


JEREMIAH E. BuRKE 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston 


Address at the Summer Conference of the New England 


Vocational Guidance Association, Harvard Summer 


School, 1924 


I make no pretensions of being an expert 
in vocational guidance. I have little to say, 
moreover, concerning the Public School 
System of Boston and its relation to voca- 
tional guidance. That pleasant task be- 
longs to the President of your Association, 
who, with her colleagues, is responsible for 
the progress that has been made. In the 
short time devoted to me I should like to 
present a few general principles that in my 
opinion are applicable not only to voca- 
tional guidance, but to the whole field of 
popular education. 

It seems to me that we all, at least those 
of us who presume to be administrators, 
should have a certain philosophy of educa- 
tion, and that to this philosophy as a sort of 
touchstone we should bring our contribu- 
tions in the form of ideas and theories, and 
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ascertain whether they are sound and ac- 
ceptable. In the first place, we certainly 
may agree that we are striving to develop a 
system of education which is thoroughly 
and distinctively American. And in the up- 
building of such a system of education we 
should have constant recourse to that foun- 
dation philosophy embodied in two epoch- 
making documents, the Constitution of the 
United States and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The Constitution of the United States is 
the machinery set up by the fathers to pro- 
tect and safeguard Liberty. Obedience to 
law is liberty! Therefore, all of us who 
cherish liberty will uphold law and be 
amenable to law. Hence, everywhere 
throughout the school curriculum there 
should be inculeated respect for law, and 
obedience to legally and regularly consti- 
tuted authority. 

The other great document 
fortunately possess is the Declaration of 
Independence. It is a definition of human 
rights, of natural rights. It lays down cer- 
tain very fundamental propositions. It 
declares that “all men are created equal”’; 
not a group, nor a coterie, nor a clique, but 
all men. This does not imply that men are 
equal in all respects, because manifestly 
they differ in endowments and capacities, 
physical, moral, and intellectual. But be- 
fore the law they are equal, and they are 
entitled to equality of opportunity. There- 
fore, equality of opportunity should be writ- 
ten into all our codes of education. All men 
are endowed with certain unalienable rights, 
says the Declaration. They are endowed 
with these rights, not by a Kaiser, not by an 
absolute state, not by government. The 
Declaration was more specific: “All men 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 
We must not delegate these rights, we must 
not attempt to usurp them. They are nat- 
ural rights, inherent in all men. 

We hear much in these later days about 
the rights of men —- and of women — and 
all this is hopeful and commendable. But 
there are still too few to proclaim the rights 
of children. And yet, children also possess 
rights, inalienable and irrevocable. 


which we 
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It is the right of children and youth to 
grow and develop; to acquire correct habits, 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual; and 
under the most competent guidance to be 
educated to the highest possible extent com- 
patible with their capacities and endow- 
ments; to the end that as individuals and as 
members of society they may occupy those 
stations in life for which they are best quali- 
fied by nature and by training, and that 
therein they may discharge duties, perform 
services, and enjoy the blessings of liberty 
more abundantly than they could in any 
other place or sphere in life. 

It seems to me that in the above defini- 
tion of the rights of children we find the dis- 
tinct and important province of vocational 
or educational guidance. Here is soil at 
present fallow, but destined to bear abund- 
ant fruit in the future. It is not merely our 
province, but it is our duty aS educators to 
study the inclinations, possibilities, poten- 
tialities of children, and then by some mys- 
terious power to so counsel, advise, and 
direct them that they will find their niche in 
society. Of course, we shall not predeter- 
mine careers, but we shall through a variety 
of exploratory courses attempt to enable 
the child to discover his own bent. There is 
an enormous wastage to-day, due to the fact 
that men and women have not discovered 
their proper vocational or occupational 
careers. The nation, therefore, is not utiliz- 
ing its human resources. There is further 
wastage in the absence of educational op- 
portunities. Take the boy or the girl who 
leaves school at the age of fourteen, at the 
period in his life when his will is unde- 
veloped, and when he is least competent to 
meet and resist the temptations of life. 
They go forth frequently undirected, some- 
times ill advised, upon the “‘sea of life,”’ 
and the strange thing is not that so many 
flounder in the depths, but that so many 
actually survive. Society for its own pro- 
tection must come to the support of all 
boys and girls and keep them in school; keep 
them in school beyond the age of fourteen 
or fifteen; and when they finally do leave 
school there should be provided some sort 
of continuation school or extensional work, 
so that the boys and girls shall remain un- 
der the control of the competent and dis- 
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passionate stewardship of the school, unti 
they shall have attained the age of at leay 
eighteen years. We cannot overestimatp 
the educational importance of this new ty, 
of continuation school which is still in its jp. 
fancy, and which is so rich in possibilities 
At heart the continuation school is devoted 
to vocational or educational guidance, and 
should be intimately and directly codrdj. 
nated with departments of vocational guid. 
ance. It is another great and worthy op. 
portunity for the guidance of boys and girk 
from fourteen years of age upward throug 
their minority. 

There is considerable discussion at pres. 
ent concerning the extension of the compul- 
sory school age from fourteen to fifteer 
years; yes, from fifteen to sixteen. We as 
school folk believe in such an extensior 
But not contemporaneous with such exten- 
sion, but preparatory thereto, there shou 
be effected a radical reconstruction ir 
school programs. The question arises: Why 
do children leave school between the ages 
fourteen and sixteen? The various studies 
that have been made seem to confirm t! 
idea that the cause is not economic pressu 
Children leave school because of dissatis 
tion or of distrust, or from a convictior 
that they are not getting from the scho 
the sort of instruction they individual) 
need. To raise the compulsory school ag 
in Massachusetts from fourteen to sixteen 
and compel children who leave school be 
cause of their dissatisfaction to return to th 
self-same conditions under which they re 
volted, is illogical and perhaps cruel. 5o, i 
we contemplate raising the compulsor 


to provide for the proper kind of education 
Let us so adjust programs that if the chi: 
dren are retained in school they will not bx 
imprisoned but rather become liberated 
Miss Ginn in her opening address spok’ 
of the large number of pupils in attendan 
upon the upper grades of the public school 
of Boston. We are proud — indeed it is our 
proudest educational boast — that such : 
large proportion of boys and girls are fount 
in our higher grades. You have sometimes 
heard it said that only one boy out of thi 
ten who enter the first grade persists an 
reaches the high school. Unfortunately re 
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liable statistics are not at hand, but from 
ithe rough figures I am able to secure I am 
‘ied to believe that approximately 60 per 
‘cent of the boys and girls who enter the 


frst grade in Boston arrive at the high 


School, and that about 30 per cent of those 
who enter the first grade actually graduate 
‘from the high school. 
' Miss Ginn was kind enough to compli- 
‘ment the administration of the schools upon 
this persistency of pupils. But the reason 
jis not found in the administration of the 
‘schools or in anything of the kind. It is due 
to the fact that Boston offers to an excep- 
tional extent a great variety of educational 
opportunities to its boys and girls. Replac- 
‘ing rigid and uniform courses of study, cur- 
ricula have been modified and reconstructed 
‘to satisfy the varying aptitudes and capac- 
ities of groups of children, all equally de- 
serving, all endowed with equality of rights 
and entitled to equality of opportunity. 
Manifestly there is not equality of oppor- 
i tunity, if we throw open our doors and wel- 
come the student who desires to become an 
Sengineer and close the doors in the face of 
| the youth who aspires to be a master-crafts- 
man. Likewise, there is not equality of op- 
portunity while we guarantee the highest 


'kind of preparation to the girl who would 


‘become a teacher in a high school or college, 
and fail to give the proper training to the 
girl who believes that her career should be 
that of mother of a household. So, un- 
limited educational opportunities must be 
afforded these varying groups of boys and 
igirls. In all our school programs there must 
be provided courses that are instructive, 
directive, and exploratory. And all the 
time the boys and girls should be under the 
watchful eyes of vocational an’l educational 
experts, observing pupils concretely in ac- 
tion, and giving that kind of counsel that 
will assist them in finding their niches in so- 
ciety, and of remaining happy ever after. 
Referring again to Boston, I should like 
to say that we are ever on the alert for dis- 
covering intelligently avenues of instruc- 
tion which may be more suited than the 
traditional to certain groups of pupils. 
And, furthermore, it seems to me that in all 
our large school systems there should be 
established modest experimental labora- 
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tories for the study of children and of their 
individual needs, identified with the depart- 
ment of vocational guidance. In such labo- 
ratories we could determine more accu- 
rately than heretofore the needs of special 
groups of children and the necessary di- 
versifications in curricula, and thus justify 
the extension of further educational facili- 
ties. 

Of course we shall be met with the objec- 
tion that the program which I am under- 
taking to outline is ambitious and expen- 
sive. Well, democracy itself is expensive. 
It has cost the world its best treasure in 
blood and in human sacrifice. If we really 
believe that the bulwark of American de- 
mocracy is ideal education, then we shall 
acknowledge that educational parsimony 
means political bankruptcy. The opening 
up of unlimited educational opportunities 
for boys and.girls unquestionably involves 
a large expenditure of the public funds. 
You cannot have these types of education 
and not spend money, and the survey made 
by Dr. Ayres a few years ago shows con- 
clusively that states expending the largest 
amounts of money have the best schools, 
and that those parsimonious in school ex- 
penditures are discreditable to the nation. 

That is all I had to say, but with your 
permission I will make another statement. 
During the past two years a Committee of 
Boston Principals and Teachers have been 
working intelligently and seriously in the 
preparation of a course of study in Citizen- 
ship through Character Development. 
With this outline in character building as 
a basis, we shall be prepared to promote 
everywhere, throughout all the grades, con- 
tinuous and repeated practice in the great 
vardinal, natural virtues; with a firm con- 
viction that through the habitual and re- 
flexive exercise of these virtues the personal 
behavior of pupils will be moulded and their 
civic conduct influenced or controlled. The 
vocational guide will appreciate the signifi- 
cance of such instruction. He, perhaps 
more than others, will realize that the train- 
ing of the body, or of the hand, or of the 
head — or of all these combined — is in- 
sufficient. The individual must be morally 
endowed if he is to ornament his niche in 
society. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND PERSONALITY IN 
VOCATIONAL SUCCESS 


Dr. WALTER VAN Dyke BINGHAM 


Director, Personnel Research Federation 


Address at the Summer Conference of the New England 
Vocational Guidance Association, Harvard 
Summer School, 1924 


I want to preface what I have to say this 
afternoon with a question: Where does the 
responsibility rest for vocational and educa- 
tional guidance? Does it rest with the voca- 
tional counselors? Does it rest with the 
superintendent of the city schools? Does it 
rest with the school principal? Does it rest 
with the individual teachers who come into 
most intimate contact with the pupils day 
after day and year after year? 

Some light on this question may be had 
by considering certain developments in 
business and industry since the war. You 
recall that the establishment of employ- 
ment departments in large industrial con- 
cerns began fifteen or twenty years ago, and 
had a tremendous impetus during the war 
period and after, for about two years, while 
the demand for employees was very great 
and the supply limited. During those years 
almost all large progressive industrial con- 
cerns established employment departments, 
under men primarily responsible for finding 
and selecting employees and placing them 
within the plant. Responsibility for hiring 
had previously been in the hands of the 
foreman or chief clerk or whatever minor 
executive was held responsible for the work 
of the new employee; but that responsi- 
bility was taken away from him and placed 
in the hands of the employment depart- 
ment. Until about 1919 there was a tend- 
ency in many large industries further to 
centralize the administration of personnel 
practice, not only in employment supervi- 
sion but in training, industrial relations, 
welfare, safety, and all the aspects of what 
is called personnel work. 

But the pendulum has very definitely 
swung in the other direction. An inquiry 
has shown that for the past four or five 
years the tendency has been strongly to- 
ward decentralization of administration of 
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stead of having one central employmen; 


department, have several smaller depart- 


ments in different parts of the organization 
Furthermore, the foreman has again beep 
given some responsibility in connection 
with the selection of the people who are +; 
work under him. He shares that responsi. 
bility with the employment office. While 
this tendency toward decentralization has 
been going on, there has been an increasing 
recognition of the function of the chief per- 
sonnel executive of the concern as being 
primarily that of planning and research 
Instead of doing the hiring and placing him- 
self, it is his responsibility and that of his 
immediate organization to compile and 
analyze statistics, make job analyses, work 
out training programs, — and in general t 
carry on investigations, determine policies, 
and lay plans; to furnish, in other words, 
the other members of the entire organiza- 
tion with the necessary tools, procedure 
and techniques. The chief personnel official 
is, in army parlance, not a line officer but 
staff officer. 

Does not this give an indication of what 
may perhaps be the wise distribution of re- 
sponsibility for vocational guidance in our 
public school system? I want to plead first 
that this research and planning function 
should be clearly recognized as an impor- 
tant and primary responsibility of the spe- 
cialist in vocational and educational guid- 
ance; and secondly, that responsibility for 
actual vocational and educational guidance 
of the pupils should in large part be left in 
the hands of the individual teachers. Of 
course if this grave responsibility is entirely 
left there, we have another instance o/ 
“everybody’s business — nobody’s _ busi- 
ness.”’ If, on the other hand, the entire re- 
sponsibility is taken away from the regular 
teachers and placed in the hands of spe- 
cialists, there is subtracted from the educa- 
tional process as it goes on in the classroom 
one of its essential and vital aspects. Much 
of our teaching should in some measure be 
guidance, and should lead toward wise vo- 
cational decisions. My plea is that you who 
are specialists in vocational guidance should 
more and more consider your function 4s 
that of assembling information regarding 
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yoeational opportunities and requirements, 
; assembling information regarding tech- 
Pniques for finding out the student’s special 
baptitudes, abilities, and bents, and working 
lout the best procedure for making these two 
sets of information available to the individ- 
Sual teacher, and while this work of planning 
Hand research is being done, continue to 
place upon all the teachers responsibility 
Sfor maintaining some vocational guidance 
Scontacts with all of their pupils. 
I have been asked to speak to you this 
afternoon about intelligence and personal- 
Sty as factors in vocational success. As the 
Svears have gone by and practicable meas- 
ures of intelligence have become available, 
more and more information has been ac- 
cumulated with reference to the share that 
intelligence contributes towards success in 
‘different occupations and careers. Intelli- 
gence has sometimes been defined as ability 
to learn, ability to meet new situations suc- 
cessfully, ability to modify one’s behavior 
in the light of changing demands. But 
whatever may be the formal definition of in- 
telligence, I am going to adopt a practical 
definition this afternoon and define intelli- 
gence as that which is measured by intelli- 


Sgence tests. You all are familiar with vari- 
Sous tests that have come on the market 


isince the time of Binet, through the period 
of the Army tests, to the present time. You 
know the variety of tasks which they set. 
You know how it feels to take a test of this 
sort, the kind of stress it places on you, and 
the kind of mental alertness it calls for. 
You know how widely people vary in their 
ability to meet those test situations. 
Having defined intelligence as that which 
is measured by these intelligence tests, I 
want to say first of all that there are many 
occupations in which there is discoverable 
no clear relationship between success and 
intelligence as thus measured. In other oc- 
cupations there has been revealed some 
small correspondence; and in the whole 
group of clerical occupations a rather high 
correlation between intelligence score and 
success on the job has been found. Indeed, 
of all the tests that have been devised for 
predicting ability of a girl to learn stenogra- 
phy and typewriting, none are available 
that day after day make predictions much 
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more satisfactorily than an ordinary adult 
intelligence test. In advising a person as to 
whether or not he should fit himself for 
work in the clerical field or even for the 
work of minor executive, the intelligence 
test has real utility. His test score is valu- 
able for a young person to know, and valu- 
able also for the teacher who is guiding that 
person to know, as a supplement to all the 
facts about success in school and other 
available items of personal history. 

In a recent number of the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, I published some results 
obtained from the use of one of these intelli- 
gence tests in measuring the mental alert- 
ness of a group of successful business men. 
The group consisted of 102 men attending 
the Babson Statistical 
Wellesley Hills. I assumed that they were 
at least moderately successful, otherwise 
how could they afford to come to attend 
that conference? Of this group, all but one 
were above the average of the American 
population in intelligence as determined by 
the Army test. The who ranked 
slightly below the middle of the scale of in- 
telligence, I found on later inquiry to be out 
of a position. He was the only member of 
the group who had come to Wellesley Hills 
looking for a job. The one who ranked 
next above him was an elderly president of 
a trust company! In the top decile were 
several distinguished and 
efficiency experts, and also several young- 
sters as yet rather untried in business. 

If this was a fairly representative group 
of American business men, the odds would 
seem to be about 99 to 1 that a person who 
ranks below C in intelligence will not make 
a success in business. That is an item of in- 
formation of value to a parent when the 
question arises as to whether or not his boy 
shall enter business with him. If he ranks 
C— or below on the intelligence test, the 
chances are great that he will be a failure in 
business and have to turn to some other oc- 
cupation where less than the average degree 
of intelligence is needed. Why should n't 
he know this in advance, and not have to 
wait until the stigma of failure has been put 
upon him? 

From a considerable number of these men 
I later obtained personal history records 
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from which we were able to make a rough 

estimate of their relative success in busi- 
ness. It was a crude criterion; but it was 
the best available. When we computed the 
correlation between success as measured by 
this rough criterion and score in the intelli- 
gence test, the index of correlation was 
zero. In other words, although one must 
have at least average intelligence to suc- 
ceed in business, it does not follow that the 
brighter one is, the more successful he will 
be. Given the necessary minimum of in- 
telligence, it would seem that one’s relative 
success in business is determined more 
by certain other factors than by mental 
alertness as measured by these intelligence 
tests. 

What are these other factors? I have 
lumped them today under the one classifi- 
cation of ‘‘personality.’’ Personality is an- 
other term we all use with much readiness; 
yet we do not always agree as to how wide a 
connotation it should have. Psychiatrists 
use it in a broad way to cover the sum- 
total of one’s more permanent trends of be- 
havior. Personality in that sense of the 
word includes character, intelligence, and 
temperament. A narrower use of the term 
is, perhaps, more common among sociolo- 
gists and among people generally. When 
we speak of personality, we more often 
mean social effectiveness, effectiveness in 
impressing others. In this sense, personal- 
ity is only a part of what the psychiatrists 
would call by that name. Still another 
meaning of the term has been current from 
time to time. It defines personality as the 
equivalent of animal magnetism, or per- 
sonal magnetism — a force that mysteri- 
ously emanates from the self, and influences 
and impresses other persons. That is a 
meaning I cannot use, because science 
leaves no room to recognize such a mysteri- 
ous, miraculous influence of one person 
upon another without the intermediation 
of sight or hearing or any physical means of 
communication. 

Let us for the purposes of this discussion 
think of personality in the second of the 
three senses I have defined, and consider 
particularly those elements of personality 
which enter into social effectiveness. What 
is their contribution to business success? 
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What is their share in determining vocs. 
tional success generally? 

There is unquestionably a large number 
of vocations and careers in which personal. 
ity thus defined is fundamentally impor. 
tant. They are the social occupations, such 
as teaching, selling, acting, concert singing 
public speaking, or clerking in a hotel 
There is another large group of vocations 
and careers where the personality factors 
are relatively important. May I cite an in- 
vestigation recently published by Dr. Max 
Freyd in the Psychological Monographs 
entitled ‘‘ Personalities of the Mechanically 
and the Socially Inclined?”’ This investiga. 
tion is a study of a considerable group of 
students of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and Case School of Applied Science. 
students who are assumed to be mechani- 
cally inclined because they had chosen to 
pursue courses in industrial or mechanical 
engineering. Freyd contrasted these young 
men with groups of salesmen, and in partic- 
ular with a group of men studying life in- 
surance salesmanship. He examined these 
students with a battery of tests. He inven- 
toried them with questionnaires: personal 
history records, interest analyses, forms for 
the expression of likes and dislikes or pref- 
erences. He secured ratings, measures of 
intelligence, and also measures of perform- 
ance in the Downey will-temperament test 
series. With reference to some of these per- 
formances no significant differences were 
found between the groups. In other in- 
stances the differences proved to be wid 
enough to be statistically significant. Let 
me read you a brief summary of the con- 
trast of personalities in these two groups 
“The results of the group comparisons lead 
to the conclusion that those who are in- 
terested in dealing with human beings (the 
salesmen) are differentiated from the stu- 
dents of mechanics by greater social ability, 
credulity or suggestibility, adaptability, 
excitability, self-confidence, talkativeness, 
present-mindedness, and good nature. The 
students of mechanics show a greater tend- 
ency to be self-conscious, careful of details, 
inhibited and cautious, reticent, absent- 
minded, and glum. They are more capable 
of making fine coérdinations, and excel in 
slow, painstaking, and accurate effort.” 
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Here are two contrasted pictures, evolved 
not from the mind of some one describing 
the ideal mechanic as over against the ideal 
salesman, but from statistics regarding 
these two actual groups. In looking at 
those two contrasted personalities it is 
startling to observe how closely they cor- 
respond to the descriptions one reads in the 
psychiatric literature of the extraverted and 
introverted personality. The extraverted 
personality goes out to meet reality. It is 
ready to face situations, particularly prob- 
lems of personal contact. The introverted 
personality tends to withdraw from reality, 
to live the inner Life, the life of revery and 
of thought. It is not unlikely that many 
mechanically minded people have de- 
veloped their deep interest in machines as 
a refuge from unwelcome social contacts. 
This contrast between the introvert and the 
extravert, corresponding so closely to the 
contrast between the mechanically minded 
and the socially minded, will, I believe, 
come to have a useful share along with 
the intelligence test, in the differentiation 
and classification of students, and in your 
recommendations that they take this or 
that sort of a course leading toward a career 
involving a small or a large degree of social 
responsibility. This distinction of introvert 
and extravert is one of several important 
contrasts of temperament, of emotional 
trends, of the presence or absence of funda- 
mental drives that make for success in vari- 
ous sorts of occupations. There is, as we 
have seen, a whole group of vocations that 
may be thought of together because they 
all involve, as one of the essentials of suc- 
cess, the ability to deal with and motivate 
people. You do not look for superior ability 
of this sort in a design engineer, a scholar, a 
research student, or a mechanic. You do 
look for it in the salesman, the manager, the 
teacher, the preacher, and the social worker; 
and you see how this contrast of personali- 
ties cuts squarely across the contrast of in- 
telligence levels. What we know about a 
boy’s intelligence may tell us only a little as 
to which of a large range of occupations may 
best suit his interests and abilities; but if 
we add to that information what we know 
about his personality, we are one step nearer 
to being able to give him sound counsel. 


Is the psychologist in a position to sup- 
ply a convenient technique for determining 
whether or not a person is an extravert or 
an introvert? No. It is often more difficult 
to determine than it is to measure ac- 
curately a boy’s intelligence. But perhaps 
it is not more difficult than to find out 
what his fundamental interests are; and we 
know how important that information is to 
vocational guidance, because we know that 
interests are often correlated with abilities. 
If we can only get the right clue to a boy’s 
fundamental and enduring interests, we are 
on the trail of his fundamental abilities, 
and are taking one important step toward 
finding in what direction he should be 
trained. 

I am speaking here not as one who has a 
ready-made technique to place in the hands 
of teachers, parents, and vocational coun- 
selors who want to measure personality 
traits. I take the point of view of one who 
feels deeply the necessity for much more 
knowledge than we now have with reference 
to these traits of personality and character. 
And so I want to ask you who are respon- 
sible for planning and research in the 
schools, to give due thought to the question 
of the traits and qualities with reference to 
which you shall have records of pupils kept 
from year to year; because only in so far as 
we secure cumulative information regard- 
ing personality traits, abilities, intelligence 
levels, and maturing interests, will it be pos- 
sible in future years to check back, after we 
know what vocational success these pupils 
have made, to find out which of these items 
of record are really predictive — useful 
indices of the vocational success of others 
who are to follow. 

This brings us back once more to the 
thought with which we started, namely, 
that the vocational guidance function in a 
large public school system is partly a func- 
tion of planning, research, and investiga- 
tion, and partly a function of actual helpful 
contact with the individual pupils. Those 
of you who are primarily vocational spe- 
cialists must give your first thought to the 
assembly of essential information and to 
the establishment of policies in vocational 
guidance. Having this large function in 
your own hands, I hope that you will con- 
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sibility for the vocational and educational 
counsel of their own pupils. 


PERSONNEL WORK IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Dr. L. J. O'Rourke 


Director of Personnel Research, United 
States Civil Service Commission 


The problems in the work of vocational 
guidance and of personnel selection are 
fundamentally the same. For personnel 
selection it is of importance to determine 
the duties of the positions and the abilities 
required in each. The chief concern of vo- 
cational guidance is the study of the in- 
dividual, his attainments, aptitudes, and 
interests. While the one group seeks the 
employee who can best fill the position, it is 
the problem of the other to guide the in- 
dividual to the work in which he can be 
contented and make progress comparable 
to his abilities. 

Although the immediate problems of the 
employer and of the vocational guidance 
worker are on opposite sides of the work, 
their ukimate interests are parallel, and 
each gains in the progress of the other. 
Careful outlines of job specifications are of 
value to each. Similarly, each can profit by 
the findings of the other in the development 
of better methods for measuring the abili- 
ties of individuals in relation to these speci- 
fications. Personnel managers are becoming 
more and more cognizant of the practical 
value of considering the interests and po- 
tential abilities of applicants and em- 
ployees. 

In their work, employment and guidance 
organizations should supplement each 
other. Not only must vocational counselors 
know the specifications of different posi- 
tions and the qualifications of the individ- 
ual, but they must also keep in touch with 
as wide a field of placement as possible. 
For this reason, the opportunities presented 
in the extremely wide range of Govern- 
ment work are of value to vocational coun- 
selors. It is the purpose of this paper to 
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tinue to leave with the individual teachers 
a sense of their privilege and their respon- 












show the extent of the Government as an 
employment agency, and the increasing de- 
sirability of Government service as an out- 
let for vocational placement. In the Goy- 
ernment, workers of many different types 
are needed, and the Federal Civil Service 
Commission is vitally interested in having 
qualified persons directed into this service. 






VARIETY AND NUMBER OF PosITIONs 


Of the wide variety of positions in Goy- 
ernment service, a very large proportion 
require administrators, mechanics, and em- 
ployees technically, professionally, or scien- 
tifically trained. More than a thousand dif- 
ferent kinds of examinations are held by 
the Civil Service Commission each year, 
and from 50,000 to 75,000 appointments are 
made from the registers of competitors who 
make passing grades. More than 400,000 
Government positions are filled by em- 
ployees selected through open competitive 
Civil Service examinations. 

The examinations are held in all parts of 
the country, and the positions are likewise 
throughout the United States, there being 
approximately seven federal employees out- 
side the District of Columbia to every one 
in the District. 

The number of persons appointed to posi- 
tions in the federal civil service last year is 
only about 2,000 less than the total popula- 
tion of the State of Nevada. Some of the 
positions to which these appointments were 
made are listed: In professional and scien- 
tific service, 1,224; in subprofessional and 
subscientific service, 6,472; in other classi- 
fications there are mail clerks and carriers, 
20,380; general clerks, 1,172; railway mail 
clerks, 2,129; stenographer-typists and 
typists, 2,985; messenger boys and girls, 
561; printers, 178; skilled and semi-skilled 
laborers, 25,545. There are in all over a 
thousand different kinds of positions for 
which qualified employees must be found. 

There is a constant demand for en- 
ployees in some positions. Stenographic 
examinations are held monthly for posi- 
tions in Washington. Examinations for 
postal clerks and city letter carriers are 
held weekly in Chicago, monthly in a num- 
ber of other large cities, and at frequent in- 
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tervals in most cities. Technical and scien- 
tific examinations are held frequently. 

The announcement of an examination, 
which is distributed over the country at 
least a month before the date of the exam- 
ination,! specifies the duties and the educa- 
tion, training, and experience necessary for 
proficiency in the position to be filled. The 
examinations are open to all citizens, men 
or women, who meet the age and physical 
requirements, and the requirements as to 
education, training, or experience. The 
announcement also states the entrance 
salary offered and gives an outline of the 
examination. In some cases, samples of the 
examination are printed in the announce- 
ment. Thus persons who seek employment 
can apply for work which appeals to them 
and for which they feel they are fitted. 

The information given in examination 
announcements assists those engaged in vo- 
cational guidance by giving definite facts 
upon which their recommendations can be 


based. 


PROGRESS IN PERSONNEL WorK 

If progress is to be made in personnel 
work or guidance, the first need is clear, 
concise specifications of duties in standard 
terminology. Unless a vocational specialist 
knows the duties and requirements of the 
position, he cannot determine whether or 
not the individual should be directed into 
it. Second, there must be studies to deter- 
mine the necessary qualifications, in terms 
of duties. Third, research is necessary, to 
improve means of measuring these qualifica- 
tions and determine the relative weights to 
be assigned. Fourth, greater attention 
must be given to adjusting the man and the 
position. 

Efforts are being directed toward making 
the measurements of ability more nearly re- 
lated to the specific duties of the position 
for which the examination is held. The 
duties of the different positions, and the 
qualifications necessary for proficiency in 
these duties, are being studied more closely, 
and appointments are being made on the 


? Announcements are posted on post office bulletin 
beards, and may be obtained on request from the Civil 
Service Commission. 


basis of more detailed analyses of the special 
aptitudes, intelligence, or technical knowl- 
edge necessary for performance of the du- 
ties. 

Appointing officers are coming more and 
more to recognize individual differences 
differences in adaptability, differences in 
aptitudes, as well as differences in scholas- 
tic attainment and technical knowledge 
even among those who have secured the 
same school diploma. Applicants for many 
positions differ more in adaptability than in 
scholastic attainment. For many positions, 
these differences in aptitude and in adapta- 
bility are the more important. The Federal 
Civil Service Commission is conducting re- 
search studies to determine the qualifica- 
tions required for such positions, and to de- 
vise tests to measure these. 

The procedure followed in the revision of 
the examination for selection of Railway 
Postal Clerks is an example. First the du- 
ties of the railway postal clerk were studied 
under actual working conditions on mail 
trains. Studies were then made to deter- 


mine the aptitudes required for proficiency 
in those duties. Only after the duties had 
been definitely determined and a study 


made of qualifications in terms of duties, 
were trial examinations constructed to 
measure the aptitudes required. 

A test of specific knowledge which is not 
necessary for the position being filled would 
place at an unfair disadvantage any appli- 
vant who has not that particular kind of 
specific knowledge. For example, a test 
measuring knowledge of French or physics, 
if included in the examination for minor 
clerks, would disqualify many competitors 
but would not necessarily differentiate be- 
tween the relative degrees of clerical apti- 
tude. 

As has been pointed out, an examination 
can measure abilities which are irrelevant to 
the work. However, an examination deal- 
ing with pertinent subject-matter can be 
almost as useless, if it is so simple as to pass 
competitors of ability below the minimum 
necessary for proficiency. In such a test, 
the majority of competitors will have prac- 
tically perfect scores, and it will be impos- 
sible to differentiate among relative abili- 
ties. It is equally possible for an examina- 
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tion, if of subject-matter too difficult for the 
position, to fail in its purpose. An examina- 
tion of the latter type would select those 
who would become dissatisfied with the 
lack of opportunity to exercise their abili- 
ties, while, because of its difficulty, it would 
fail those who could have been both satis- 
fied and satisfactory in the work. Care is 
being taken to adjust each examination so 
as to select those whose qualifications both 
in kind and in degree fit them to fill to 
greatest advantage the particular position 
in question. 

The elimination of examination questions 
requiring long discussional answers is an 
important factor in making examinations 
more fair to competitors, and at the same 
time more valuable to the employing 
agency. This is due to the fact that a much 
wider range of information can be tested in 
a given length of time. Moreover, short- 
answer questions insure comparable grading 
of all competitors’ papers. Questions in 
short-answer forms are being used wher- 
ever practicable. 

It is recognized that some factors in the 
efficiency of employees, particularly interest 
and personality, are not measured by writ- 
ten tests or by physical examinations. 
Much research will be required before it 
will be’ possible to measure personality 
traits. Such research involves the use of 
systematic questionnaires, interest analysis, 
and special problem examinations, both 
oral and written. For certain positions, 
written examinations are supplemented by 
oral examinations, and interviews. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 


In Government service there is work for 
trained specialists in practically every field. 
At the same time, many branches of the 
Government serve as training schools. A 
noteworthy example of this is the Bureau of 
Standards, which young men and women 
enter for specialized training and experi- 
ence, many of them with the idea of leaving 
the Government service after a few years. 
The loss of these trained men and women 


1 See Fortieth Report of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


who leave to accept higher salaries in indus- 
tries is regrettable. However, it is apparent 
that the value of Government training js 
recognized. 

The Department of Agriculture offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for training and pro- 
motion in the several branches of agricu!- 
tural science, and in agricultural economics. 
marketing, and statistics. Many employees 
are trained in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and in the Government Printing 
Office. Hundreds of apprentices are trained 
in mechanical trades in the navy yards and 
arsenals. The many thousands of postal 
employees have all received their training 
in the Postal Service, as this is the only 
place that the postal business may be 
learned. Employees are selected on the 
basis of adaptability, and are trained. 

In the Government service promotions 
follow two lines: first, promotions upon ex- 
amination where the duties are different, 
such as promotions from clerical to scien- 
tific or technical positions; and second, pro- 
motions to more responsible duties in the 
same general class of work, which ordinarily 
may be made without examination. 

For advancement to many of the tech- 
nical, professional, and scientific positions 
in the Government it is not necessary for an 
employee to wait for some one to recognize 
the fact that he is prepared for the more re- 
sponsible work. For example: An examina- 
tion has recently been held for statistical 
positions in the Department of Agriculture, 
paying from $3,000 to $6,000 a year. Com- 
petitors in this examination included as- 
sistants within the Department of Agricul- 
ture, employees in other departments, and 
a number of persons not at the time in the 
Government service. Such competition en- 
courages the best efforts of all to improve 
themselves. 

In the Post Office Department, an em- 
ployee who is appointed as a result of the 
carrier examination or of the postal clerk 
examination may be promoted to a position 
of superintendent of a division, entirely 
upon his demonstrated ability, without 
further Civil Service examination. Practi- 
cally all superintendents and foremen in the 
Postal Service have been promoted from 
the lower grades. Entrance to a clerk or 
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carrier position in a post office is at a salary 
of $1,400 a year. The law provides for au- 
tomatic promotion of $100 for each year of 
satisfactory service up to four years. Be- 
yond the salary of $1,800 promotions are 
made on the basis of assignment to more 
important duties. 

In the Bureau of Standards, which is rec- 
ognized as an excellent scientific training 
laboratory, men entering as laboratory as- 
sistants may be promoted to engineers or 
physicists. There are about 500 employees 
in this bureau. Of the 115 assistant en- 
gineers and physicists, 58 have been pro- 
moted from laboratory assistants. Of the 
119 who have the full rank of physicist or 
engineer, 35 have been promoted from the 
grade of laboratory assistant, which means 
an advance of about $2500 above their en- 
trance salary. 

Similar opportunities for self-improve- 
ment are found in the examining corps of 
the Patent Office. The Civil Service exam- 
inations for these positions cover technical 
subjects such as physics, electrical engineer- 
ing, and mechanical engineering. The en- 
trance salary for these positions is $1,860 a 
year, and provision is made for salary in- 
creases up to $5,000. Promotions in this 
branch are made on the basis of demon- 
strated efficiency and without further Civil 
Service examinations. In the past year, 332 
promotions were made among the 490 ex- 
aminers in the Patent Office. While serving 
as patent examiners, many employees study 
law, and many have found the Government 
service valuable preparation for positions 
as patent attorneys in industry. 

Competitors who pass technical or scien- 
tific examinations are classified under their 
respective specialties. Chemists, for ex- 
ample, are examined in one or more of the 
following branches of the subject accord- 
ing to their choice: Advanced, Inorganic, 
Analytical, Biological, Dairy, Explosives, 
Food, Fuel, Metallurgical, Organic, Phar- 
maceutical, Physical, Soil, Petroleum, Gas, 
Ceramic. 

Competitors who pass examinations are 
further classified according to special quali- 
fications which they are found to possess. 
For example, at the present time the regis- 
ters show the following specialties under 
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Physical Chemistry: Nitrogen Fixation, 
Engineering Chemistry, Ammonia Syn- 
thesis, Paints and Pigments, Catalytic 
Oxidation, Corrosion. As a rule, the offices 
employing chemists specify the particular 
branch or branches in which they should be 
qualified. 

Some industrial firms request that the 
Civil Service Commission furnish them 
lists of eligibles qualified in certain special- 
ties. Through this coéperation eligibles are 
given further assistance in finding suitable 
fields for their abilities. 

Under the “Spoils System” the em- 
ployees secured were seldom the best, and 
there was little incentive to interest and 
effort, since continuance in office depended 
largely upon the tenure of the party in 
power. Trained employees were dropped, 
and the training of new employees was un- 
dertaken with every change in administra- 
tion, regardless of the employees’ abilities 
for or interest in the work to which assigned. 
Under the “‘Merit System” of appoint- 
ments, through examinations on a competi- 
tive basis, the majority of Government 
positions have been gradually changed 
from the holding of a swivel chair to an ac- 
tive career. 

Work toward improving technique in 
federal personnel selection tends not only 
to raise the efficiency of Government work, 
but also to increase the value of Civil Ser- 
vice examinations in vocational placement. 
The more selective the test, the higher will 
be its correlation with success in the work; 
that is, there will be closer relation between 
high grades and success in the work, and 
between low grades and inability to give 
satisfaction in that position. The more 
surely an examination passes only persons 
qualified for the work, the more dependable 
a guide it is for those who seek work in 
which they will be successful. 

Research and follow-up studies are being 
made to improve and verify the selective 
value of tests. These necessitate the close 
codperation of all engaged in personnel 
work in the Government service. The se- 
curing of efficient personnel in the federal 
service can be materially furthered through 
the coéperation of vocational -guidance 
organizations. 
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THE PLACEMENT MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
CONFERENCE OF 1924 


DoROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 


Supervisor of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, Junior Employment Service, 
Board of Public Education, Philadelphia 


Amid the wealth of subjects which might 
well be discussed at a placement meeting, 
it was difficult to choose only one or two for 
a short luncheon occasion. Follow-up work, 
part-time jobs, a good school record for the 
placement office, report keeping, job solici- 
tation, the apprenticeship situation, are a 
few of the problems which drop from the 
point of the Eversharp pencil as fast as it 
will write. 

Above all it must ever be reiterated that 
placement is only one part in a program for 
vocational guidance, that vocational guid- 
ance does not mean only finding suitable 
jobs for people. Placement is rather to the 
individual as the height of a mountain pass. 
The traveler sees ahead several ways to 
choose for the continuance of the journey; 
he looks back and sees the path over which 
he has climbed. During the whole educa- 
tional ‘process he has needed here the help- 
ing hand of the vocational counselor and of 
the visiting teacher, there the sign posts of 
the class in Vocational Civics. Perhaps 
there have been several ways to climb the 
pass, graded according to the ability of the 
traveler. Then comes the day when he 
must find his first position, preferably at a 
height from which he can make some 
choices. The placement office must help 
him if the atmosphere is clouded, must 
point out the advantages and disadvantages 
of the paths which lead onward, must follow 
him part of the way when the choice has 
been made, and stimulate further guidance 
on the part of the business or industrial 

establishment or of the professional group 
where the traveler continues his journey. 
With some such mutual understanding 
on the part of the placement group, three 
persons were asked to speak on special 
phases of placement work. It was learned 
that a member of the Board of Directors of 
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the Vocational Service for Juniors in New 
York City would be able to be present at 
the Chicago conference. As a living embod- 
iment of the splendid spirit of private 
agencies which have aided the vocational 
guidance movement in almost every com- 
munity, she traced briefly the history of the 
various vocational guidance and placement 
organizations in New York City which have 
clung together over the past thirty years. 
through the war period when hopes ran 
high for a united employment system for 
New York City, to the present time when 
private funds are again needed for the con- 
tinuance of the work. A summary of her 
talk is submitted here. 


Outstanding Features of the Vocational 
Service for Juniors 


Mrs. Max Morcentuav, Jr. 


Vice-President, Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York City 


“The Placement Bureaus of the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors have a long and 
varied inheritance. They are the out- 
growth of the Alliance Employment Bu- 
reau of the New York Association of the 
Working Girls’ Societies, started some 
thirty years ago and whose charter states 
that it was created ‘to facilitate communi- 
cation between employers of labor and our 
club members, many of whom are workers 
in the leading trades, as it had been found 
that many young women, through force of 
circumstances or by temperament, are un- 
able, though competent, to secure work 
unaided.’ 

“The Bureau changed rapidly, becoming 
an employment service for minors having 
both boys and girls for its clientele. Other 
organizations doing the same sort of work 
combined with it, and it has been this fusion 
that has made us rich in material and ac- 
cumulated data, not only concerning the 
conditions under which children work and 
the opportunities that are open to them, 
but also in giving us an understanding of 
the complexities of the individual boy and 
girl, and a personal contact with hundreds 
of employers in the city. Emphasis has al- 
ways been on the educational phase of the 
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work. Study, investigation, and experience 
proved that industry offered little in the 
wav of training to the boy or girl, and there 
has been an ever increasing insistence that 
the longer and more intensified the educa- 
tion the greater was the chance of success in 
industrial and professional fields. 

“Tt naturally followed that the Junior 
Employment Service, the name of the amal- 
gamated bureaus, and the Vocational 
Guidance Committee of Henry Street Set- 
tlement should join forces, since guidance 
from school into secondary schools or in- 
dustry was the function of the one group, 
and guidance into industry and back to 
school was the purpose of the other. 

“We have now three Junior Placement 
Bureaus in Manhattan, — two of which are 
in the continuation schools where the work- 
ing papers are issued, and where children 
have to return for re-certification, and one 
located in the office of the Bureau of At- 
tendance. Possibly the most distinctive 
feature of our work is our clearance system. 
We have a central clearance office at which 
all employers make their requisitions, and 
where investigations are made under super- 
vision and where all records concerning 
these investigations are kept. The advan- 
tages of the central clearance system are 
many; this central control prevents duplica- 
tion in the soliciting of jobs. The employer 
has direct contact with the Director of 
Clearance and if his call cannot be filled by 
one of the three offices, there is still the 
chance that in either of the other two offices 
there may be a child to meet the conditions. 

“The clearance secretary telephones each 
office at least three times a morning. She 
tells the placement secretary the labor de- 

mand of the day and the placement secre- 
tary at her end describes the boy or girl who 
at that moment is in the offices seeking a 
job. From my personal observations I saw 
how very effective was this method of fit- 
ting the child to the job. A disadvantage of 
the central clearance is that the personal 
touch is often lost between the placement 
secretary and the employer, but this may be 
reéstablished in the follow-up visit. Each 
placement secretary goes on almost daily 
investigation tours. She visits the factories, 
mercantile establishments, or offices where 
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she has previously placed children. She 
finds out whether the child is still holding 
the position, his wages, whether he has 
made good, and is in line for promotion; 
and, if a successful placement has been 
made, she often gets new openings and thus 
has established a personal relationship with 
the employer. Besides visiting the positions 
where children have been placed she makes 
new investigations under the direction of 
the clearance secretary, previously 
stated. 

“The new project that has been started 
is that at the end of each semester when the 
working-paper rush begins, 
counselor is assigned to the certificating 
offices in the continuation schools. This 
counselor interviews children out of line 
and attempts to salvage them from entering 
industry prematurely and untrained, and to 
direct them to the school that best fits the 
individual needs. We feel that reaching 
children in this way should give us valuable 
information about 
most in need of vocational guidance infor- 
mation, in that the children from 
schools seem to know little about further 
training and the amount of training needed 
to insure success. 

“We are eager to give psychological tests 
in our employment offices although we real- 
ize that many difficulties confront such an 
effort, the constant shifting of the group 
and the crowded condition of the offices 
being two of the main obstacles. Still, we 
hope to be able to work out a constructive 
plan. At present children who return re- 
peatedly for jobs are sent to the central 
office to be tested. 

“Tt has been found that the children who 
come to the offices through the vocational 
counselor can be placed with much greater 
ease and success than those who come un- 
directed. This is due to the fact that these 
children bring with them much informa- 
tion, on their record cards, from which the 
placement secretary gets a picture of the 
child’s mental capacities and general abil- 
ity. 
additional data received from the general 
psychological tests given the child, individ- 
ual psychological tests, and records of per- 
sonal interviews with teachers, parents, and 
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social agencies. The children get an indus- 
trial background through the occupational 
information talks which the vocational 
counselor gives in the schools. These occu- 
pational talks deal with the commercial, the 
professional, and the trade conditions in the 
city, and give the child a clear enough pic- 
ture of the working world to enable him to 
measure to some degree his capacities, and 
see whether his desires are in any way in 
agreement with the job offered him. Too 
many children have a vision of immediate 
achievement, — industry is so organized 
that it has only a small niche to offer him, 
and as the children are too inexperienced to 
forecast the future, the shifting from one 
job to another begins. We have asked our 
Industrial Council, composed of business 
men, to see if the various large industries 
will not have a well-defined promotion sys- 
tem to act as a stimulus and guide to young 
wage earners. 

“‘The purpose of our present employment 
bureaus continues to be to give the individ- 
ual child as much attention and assistance 
as possible, and to see that the children are 
sent to positions where the conditions have 
been investigated, and to give all possible 
industrial information back to the schools, 
that teachers, parents, and children in large 
numbers may get the benefit of an indus- 
trial experience covering so long a period, 
with the hope that this experience may 
help in a nicer adjustment of the curriculum 
to the child’s needs. We state and re-state 
that industry offers very little real training 
for the minor, and urge for an education 
which will be so rich and suggestive that 
regardless of the limitation in work a child 
may still be equipped for a life full of in- 
terests and resources.” 


After hearing this very interesting ac- 
count of the special features of the work in 
New York, the placement group turned its 
attention to the problem of the relationship 
of a centralized placement service to the 
placement of high school students. As it 
was George Washington’s birthday and our 
red-white-and-blue and hatchet decorations 
reminded us that we “could not tell a lie,” 
speakers felt especially invited to speak the 
truth on some of these unsolved problems. 
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High School Placement and the Central 
Placement Office 


HELEN CAMPBELL 


Vocational Guidance Bureau, 
Chicago Public Schools 


“The subject High School Placement 
and the Central Office in Chicago, suggests 
to me an expression of our problems more 
than of our accomplishment. Perhaps an 
outline of our general scheme will be helpful 
before considering the problems encoun- 
tered in its working. 

“The Vocational Guidance Bureau, High 
School Division, cares for all applicants who 
have completed at least two years of the 
high school course. These young people are 
referred to the Central Office by the high 
school advisers in the respective schools. 
The applicant fills out an employment card 
in school, the adviser attends to procuring 
the recommendation of his teachers, and the 
card is mailed to the Central Office. Often 
the boys and girls appear in the office as 
applicants without any word from their 
schools, and in this case they are sent, back 
for the adviser’s approval. We find that the 
teacher’s estimate is invaluable, for we 
make a point with employers of our ability 
to select applicants for special positions. 
Such points as general scholarship, reliabil- 
ity, alertness, and the subject in which the 
student was most proficient, are noted. A 
small card is made in duplicate and filed 
according to occupations chosen. 

“‘Employers’ calls are solicited generally 
twice a year in anticipation of the rush of 
graduates. Letters go out to all the em- 
ployers who have called us during the past 
year, to those using the want ads in the 
daily papers, and to a selected list compiled 
from the classified directory and from the 
Chamber of Commerce Blue Book. 

“We maintain a general file with a folder 
for each firm calling us. In this is dropped 
any information which may come to us, 
through reports of young people who visit 
us during our Wednesday evening office 
hour, or who report to us on leaving their 
positions. The card records of employers’ 
calls are also kept here, in their respective 
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folders, with any correspondence we may 
have had. 

“A second small card file, representing 
each firm calling us with date of call, serves 
as a basis for a mailing list, and is valuable 
in making reports on numbers of firms who 
have called during certain periods, numbers 
of calls, ete. Each department, boys’ and 
girls’, keeps an occupational file where em- 
ployers’ calls are checked by occupation 
listed. This is indispensable, for it affords 
a means of hunting for special jobs, either 
by letter or telephone. 

“This, then, is the general plan by which 
the High School Placement Department 
works. The chief problem we encounter is 
the disposing, efficiently, of a great crowd 
of applicants who besiege us just at each 
graduating time. Interviews. must be hur- 
ried and superficial at best, and it is not 
possible, of course, to provide positions 
enough for all the applicants in the short 
time which they wish to allow for job hunt- 
ing. This situation is reversed during the 
months between graduation dates. Em- 
ployers’ calls continue to come in and the 
applicants decrease in number, so that we 
find it difficult to fill positions creditably. 
We know that during this time there are 
many drop-outs from the high schools, - 
boys and girls who are leaving school for 
reasons of necessity or because they are not 
interested or successful in some course. To 
make a bid for these applicants is likely to 
be construed as encouraging them to leave 
school. They do not, as a rule, consult their 
advisers; they simply drop out, find a job, 
and are not heard of again. A High School 
Placement Bureau should be equipped to 
help these young people who often take any 
work available as a first job, with no idea of 
permanency or of future. How is it possible 
to be of service to the drop-out, without 
soliciting the application of undergraduates 
in the high school generally, and so en- 
couraging them to leave school for work? 

“The adviser for high school girls is con- 
fronted by the problem of finding work for 
& group composed, during the past year, of 
73 per cent of stenographers, two-thirds of 
these being graduates of the two-year 
stenographic course and many less than 
sixteen years of age. When the positions to 
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which these beginners are eligible are listed 
and compared with the applications, a 
great diversity is apparent. Very few em- 
ployers will consider a graduate of the two- 
year stenographic course. She is not only 
young and immature but she has no back- 
ground of general information, not enough 
poise, and little self-confidence. Yet the 
average and even the poorest two-year 
graduate clings to a hope of stenographic 
work and will not be persuaded from it. 
She is fairly well prepared for the beginning 
general office job, — typing, filing, machine 
operation, — but she makes a poor showing 
in any place, because of her feeling that she 
is trained for a superior line of work and 
that anything not including her ‘dicta- 
tion’ must be considered only a temporary 
post. The business of diverting these girls 
before they reach the Placement Bureau or 
even enter a commercial course is the prob- 
lem of the high schools. A Central Place- 
ment Bureau should be able, through re- 
ports of such cases, to help the high schools 
to check on their vocational courses. Very 
few girls, other than those trained in the 
commercial courses, ever reach the Central 
Bureau. This doubtless is due partly to the 
fact that most of the high school advisers in 
Chicago are commercial course teachers, so 
students in other courses, not feeling well 
acquainted, do not go to them for assist- 
ance. During the past year only 388 among 
2174 applicants for full-time work asked for 
any but stenographic or typing work. 
“With the boys there is a far wider choice 
displayed. The largest single group apply- 
ing in this department wishes ‘ general 
office work.’ There are also groups seeking 
shop, trade, and semi-technical work. The 
adviser for boys experiences great difficulty 
in pointing out effectively an opportunity 
as contrasted with a man’s job. To the 
average beginner the best opportunity is 
accompanied by the highest wage. On the 
other hand very frequently the job which a 
placement office would group in the unde- 
sirable or blind-alley group, carries with it 
the highest beginning wage. Boys are apt 
to ‘shop’ around for the wage which they 
have established as their worth, and it is 
particularly difficult, in the ten or fifteen 
minutes which it is possible to give at grad- 
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uation time to each applicant, to change 
this idea. Lack of discrimination is appar- 
ent, in the case of the applicants and em- 
ployers also, in the so-called ‘ general office’ 
job. The department has been working for 
a more exact definition from the employer 
when he calls, and from the boy when he 
makes his application. With the boy who 
has finished a general course in the high 
school, an office job usually means a clean 
job with short hours and pleasant situation. 
He knows nothing of departments in office 
work and has little idea of the scope and 
requirements of the work in each. 

“With the boys, again, as with the girls, 
there is a great diversity in calls and in ap- 
plications in the department of stenogra- 
phy. The situation is reversed here, appli- 
cations numbering less than half of the 
number of calls. Very often these calls rep- 
resent unusual opportunities to develop 
into executive work in a much more direct 
way than through the channel of the general 
clerical position. 

“We have barely touched the problem of 
part-time employment. Out of the crowd 
of applicants we make an effort to choose 
those who must work in order to continue 
school, for there is a part-time job for only 
one among four applicants. In some of the 
technical high schools a coéperative work 
and school plan is being tried. Lane High 
School has arranged to give credit for work 
in certain shops, this being carried on 
wholly by the high schools in their tech- 
nical departments. I believe there is no 
such scheme in the case of the girls’ work. 
We are working, in the Central Office, to 
find more opportunities in part-time em- 
ployment. At present, many of our calls 
mean temporary, fill-in jobs, — nothing 
that a student can depend upon to pay his 
expenses through the school year. 

“This is by no means a complete survey 
of our problems of placement work. A great 
many other difficulties occur to me, not 
peculiar to Chicago, perhaps, but encoun- 
tered wherever a Central Office is estab- 
lished to work with high schools where 
placement work has been carried on by a 
teacher in the commercial or technical 
course. Firms still write directly to the 
high school, at graduating time, soliciting 
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applicants. 
calls among their neighborhood firms, and 


among the larger, well-known firms. In al. 


most every case this work is carried on only 
at graduating time; no follow-up work js 
attempted and no record of employers’ ¢a|js 
is kept. Of course there is, necessarily, dy- 
plication in soliciting employers’ calls 
Placements are likely to be limited to one 
group of occupations and applicants, goy- 
erned by the department in which the 
teacher works. A central office functioning 
the year round, with facilities for recording 
general as well as specific information op 
occupations and firms, and with a city-wid 
rather than a neighborhood group of firms 
and industries, should be able to give more 
efficient service to applicant and to em- 
ployer as well. We cannot say that we ap- 
proach this ideal as yet, but we do work for 
it.” 


Chicago has always been a vocational 
guidance pioneer both in point of view and 
in matters of organization. Unfortunately 
there was no time for discussion of Miss 
Campbell’s thought-provoking paper. The 
subject of relationship to the high schools 
was continued by an account of the co- 
operation between one of the employment 
offices of the Junior Employment Service in 
Philadelphia and the high school located 
nearest to it. 


High School Placement 
Joun 8. SKELLY 


Junior Employment Service, Board of Public 
Education, Services loaned by the White- 
Williams Foundation 


“In the Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, there are four distinct types of 
courses, the Academic, the Commercial, the 
Mechanic Arts, and the Industrial. Our 
placement work is divided into three parts. 
Undergraduates below the Senior Class, 
who are leaving school and who desire work, 
are referred to our Central Placement Office 
for advice and reference to positions. The 
placement of the graduating class, which 
usually numbers about two hundred and 
twenty-five, is carried on both at the school 
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} and from our Central Office. The place- 
} ment of the Seniors of the Industrial De- 
} partment in part-time codperative positions 
| js carried on from the Trade Annex of the 
high school. 

“There are two graduating classes a year, 
and all the graduates are given individual 
interviews. The interviewing starts about 
two months before the date of graduation. 
In these interviews all types of questions 
are considered: Educational, vocational 
training, social, economic, employment. 
An effort is made to find out where the real 
interests of the student lie. A critical analy- 
sis of his problem is made, and we endeavor 
to formulate a constructive program for the 
accomplishment of his purpose. The differ- 
ence between interviewing boys under six- 
teen and high school graduates is that the 
young boys usually have no ideas relative 
to their future, while the average high 
school graduate is years ahead of himself in 
what he wants to be and has not formed a 
mental picture of the time, cost, and details 
of his proposed undertaking. For those stu- 
dents going to college there is a discussion 
of the college courses that interest them, 
and a picture of the profession for which his 
training will prepare him is given. 

“For the students who wish employment 
we make a list of the occupations they de- 
sire, after we have had the interviews. To 
a selected list of approximately three thou- 
sand employers we send a letter telling what 
types of positions the boys could fill, and 
soliciting a place in the organization for one 
or more of the boys. A form of requisition 
postal card is enclosed for the convenience 
of the employer. On this he may state his 
needs and return it to us. Suitable boys are 
then referred to the available positions. 
Results from this method of circularization 
vary with the employment condition. 

“In February, 1923, calls were received 
for 350 boys, while this February we have 
so far received calls for only 60 boys. A 
number of large industrial plants in Phila- 
delphia are working only part-time, and 
there is evidence of a depression in business, 
which is undoubtedly temporary. 

“Contracts with the graduates are con- 
tinued by further placement as it is neces- 
sary and by follow-up work. 
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“In the Industrial Department of the 
school our placement work varies from that 
of the other groups. Here we have four- 
year courses in architectural drawing, me- 
chanical drafting, electrical construction, 
machine construction, carpentry, cabinet 
making. During the senior year we place 
the students in positions where they gain 
practical experience in some phase of their 
vocation. The boys are usually paired to- 
gether and one boy will work two weeks 
while his partner is in school. The next two 
weeks they reverse positions and continue 
to alternate during their last school year. 
This experiment is extremely interesting 
from a vocational guidance standpoint, be- 
‘ause it permits us to observe more closely 
the effects of vocational training and em- 
ployment on an individual. We know the 
possible danger of too much training before 
practical application. 

“Our happiness revolves about the in- 
terest we have in what we do, and what the 
majority of us do demands training. But 
training cannot imitate the practical condi- 
tions under which we work, and there are 
many who find their adjustment after train- 
ing difficult, and some in discouragement 
change to other types of work. One of the 
features of coéperative work is that it 
should enable a boy to decide more quickly 
whether or not he will like his vocation. 

“Then again the boy’s first work in some 
vocations is unpleasant; for example, the 
physical conditions of some work, attitude 
of fellow employees, and what the boy con- 
siders the menial conditions of the work, all 
trouble him. But if we can construct a 
suitable theory of employment for the boy, 
and enable him to see a future in his partic- 
ular position, we will do much to ease his 
mental unrest and aid him in becoming : 
satisfied worker. 

“The school, of course, cannot complete- 
ly train a boy for a vocation, and its 
training must be supplemented by further 
and more specialized training, which the 
employer can give. For example, we have 
boys working in eight kinds of electrical 
work: Plant maintenance, meter testing 


and repair, motor testing and repair, instru- 
ment testing, lighting installation, power 
installation, 


telephone installation, and 
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radio assembly and testing. These types of 
electrical work all require specialization, 
and while we have an electrical course in the 
school we could not install eight different 
electrical courses and even if we could, it 
would not be possible, for example, to have 
the installation of a power plant for a large 
office building as one of the laboratory 
exercises. 

“Then again the machine shop of to-day 
is specialized, and a boy very often has to 
absorb the special practices of the partic- 
ular plant he works in. So we could go on 
and present more examples from this stand- 
point. 

“As a preliminary step in the working 
out of the plan, all the boys are interviewed 
individually, much after the manner of the 
seniors in the other departments. How- 
ever, we have the advantage of the boy 
having been in a vocational course for three 
years. Some of the boys have a preference 
for some particular phase of the work. 
Others want an all-round experience in their 
vocation, and a few don’t want work at all 
because they intend to follow another line 
of work after graduation. However, all 
who stay in the department must work. 

“Coincident with the interviewing visits 
are made to establishments where we think 
the boys will receive training. An effort is 
made to sell the idea to this type of em- 
ployer. We must be able to show him how 


he will benefit in training a boy. Sometimes 


we have two, three, or four interviews in a 
plant to discuss the proposition with dif- 
ferent people. It is usually advisable in the 
case of a large organization first to present 
the idea to the highest official, and then 
work downward with his sanction. 

“This does not always work. Sometimes 
starting with a shop superintendent will 
accomplish the result. Only once was an 
employment manager able to help us in sell- 
ing the idea. Some of the employers’ ob- 
jections, good and bad, are: Interference 
with production; plant slack, cannot em- 
ploy anyone else now; the thought that the 
two weeks change would greatly interfere 
with allotment of work; uncertainty as to 
whether boy would stay with him after 
graduation; the thought that the boy would 
not benefit by work in his plant; and so on. 








“The lack of existing training methods jp 
most plants makes it difficult to convince 
the employer he should start one. However 
where well organized training systems ar 
in existence it is generally easy to have the 
employer accept the plan. No one doubted 
that the boy would derive benefit from the 
plan, and several employers said they wished 
such a system had been in vogue when they 
went to school. , 

“As soon as positions are obtained, boy; 
are sent out to work. The boy records his 
daily experience on the job on a card, which 
is signed by the employer at the end of the 
working period. The boy brings the card to 
school at the beginning of his school period 
Follow-up visits are made from time t 
time to the plants. 

“The class of February, 1925, is starting 
to work this month. Including this group, 
we have had two hundred boys working in 
two hundred and eighty positions. We have 
about ninety boys working at one time 
About 80 per cent of the boys hold their 
positions during the year, and of this 
month’s graduating class twenty-two boys 
remained with their employers; seven will 
go on to higher education; three are leaving 
their vocational work; and the remaining 
ten have obtained other work or have been 
referred by us to other positions. Foreign 
languages are omitted from these courses as 
they are not intended for college entrance. 

“All the boys are paid for their work, 
most of them receive about 25 cents an 
hour. The estimated yearly earnings of the 
group are $20,000.00. This, of course, is a 
factor in helping some students to stay in 
school. Two less teachers are required, at 
present. A modification has been made in 
the mechanical drafting course. More shop 
work has been added to this course, because 
the little demand for inexperienced me- 
chanical draftsmen has caused us to place 
some boys in machine work shops where 
they can work up to the drafting room, with 
the additional knowledge of the plant's 
products and processes. Modifications wil! 
undoubtedly be made in the electrical 
course. 

“We are now making a follow-up study 
in which we shall make comparisons between 
the after-graduating experience of students 
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Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 


Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 


National Teachers Agency, Southern Building, Washington; Security Building, Evanston, Ill. 


offices. General teacher placement work. 


American College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1264 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


(including teachers college) and university work. 


Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York; 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Several affiliated 


Exclusively for college 


Several affiliated offices 


Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work; and such positions as business 
managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained 


nurses; also, positions for college graduates outside of the teaching field. 


schools and teachers. Operates on a cost basis. 


Offers various forms of service to 


If you attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Cincinnati, 
February 22-26, come to see us at our Booth, No. 104 





who worked on the coéperative plan and 
those who graduated before we had the co- 
operative plan. 

“More than three hundred visits have 
been made to plants in the last year and a 
half. Sixty employers have coéperated with 
us. We have a number of boys who have 
had their wages raised, and one boy re- 
ceived three prizes of $5.00 each for sug- 
gesting improvements in a manufacturing 
process. 

“This continual contact with industry 
is serving to bring about a better under- 
standing of mutual problems, and those 
who engage in this work cannot fail to 
make progress in the understanding of 
vocational guidance problems.” 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Fepruary 19-21, 1925. 


Headquarters 
Hotel Gibson 


Make reservations directly to hotel. 
Reservations for dinner ($2.00 a plate) and 


| for all luncheons should be made at once to 


Miss Mary P. Corre, Vocational Bureau, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Denton Build- 
ing. 

Railroad rates to Cincinnati February 
16th to February 25th fare and one-half on 


round trip tickets, authorized to the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 


Th ursday, February 19 
Observation Day in offices of Cincinnati 
Vocation Bureau, by courtesy of Miss 
Edith Campbell. 
9.30 A.M. 


Meet at Denton Building, offices of Voca- 
tion Bureau. 


12 m. 


12.30-2.15 P.M. 
Luncheon, Hotel Gibson, Main Roof. 
Subject: Scholarship Work 
Chairman: Mrs. Max Morgenthau, Jr., 
First Vice-President, Vocational Ser- 
vice for Juniors, New York City. 
Reports from: 
Atlanta, Ga. — Mr. Harold H. Bixler, Di- 
rector of Guidance and Research, 


Board of Education. 3 minutes. 
Boston, Mass.— Mrs. Elizabeth 
School Visiting Department, 
High School. 3 minutes. 
Chicago, Ill. — Miss Clara Somerville, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Vocational Super- 
vision League. 3 minutes. 

Mrs. Henrietta C. Warner, Executive 
Director, Scholarship Association for 
Jewish Children. 3 minutes. 

- Miss Rosalie Phillips, 


Hale, 


Girls’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 


5 minutes. 
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Teachers Wanted 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES EVERY 
DAY OF THE YEAR 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cock, Gen. Mer. 


Home Orrices : : PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
BRANCHES 
PirrspuraH, Pa. NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. AUBURN, MAINE 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


No charge to employers. No charge to 
candidates till elected. Positions waiting. 
Correspondence confidential. 











New Orleans, La. — Miss Emma Pritchard 
Cooley, Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Schools. 3 minutes. 

New York City. — Mr. E. Hayden Hull, 
Director of the Harmon Foundation. 
5 minutes. 

Mrs. Moses Newborg, Chairman, Schol- 
arship Committee, Vocational Service 
for Juniors. 3 minutes. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Miss Edith M. Ever- 
ett, Supervisor, The White-Williams 
Foundation. 3 minutes. 

Providence, R. I. — Mr. Richard D. Allen, 
Director of Research and Guidance, 
‘Providence Public Schools. 5 minutes. 

Rochester, N. Y. — Miss Emma G. Case, 
Director, Visiting Teacher Depart- 
ment, Board of Education. 3 minutes. 


2.30-4.00 p.m. 
Section Meetings. Hotel Gibson. 


1. Guidance in the High Schools 


Chairman: Philip W. L. Cox, Ph.D., 
Professor of Secondary Education, 
New York University. 

General Topic: Vocational Guidance and 
Practical Experience. 

1. Some Factors Affecting Vocational 
Choices. A. 8S. Barr, Department of Edu- 
cation, Madison, Wisconsin. 20 minutes. 

2. Early Vocational Careers of High 
School Pupils after Completing Their For- 
mal Education. Irwin A. Buell, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 20 minutes. 

3. Factors Affecting Choices for Occu- 
pational Training in Vocational Schools. 


Owen D. Evans, Washington, D. C. » 
minutes. 
Discussion led by 
Ralph Pickett, Ph.D., School of Edy. 
cation, New York University. 
Arthur F. Payne, Ph.D., Teacher 
College, Columbia University. 


2. Joint Meeting of the Industrial Personnéd 
and the Psychological Sections 


Chairman: —— 

1. The Relation of Schooling and Sy. 
cess in Selling. Mr. H.G. Kenagy, Director 
of Research, Proctor and Gamble Distribut. 
ing Co., Cincinnati. 

2. A Method of Discovering the Trait 
Requirements of a Particular Vocation 
with Special Reference to Pharmacy 
Fmily H. Kenagy, Assistant to Dr. W. \\ 
Charters, Cincinnati. 


3. The Occupational Research Section 


Chairman: May Rogers Lane, Research 
Secretary, White-Williams Foundation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Topic: Coérdinating the work oj 
those doing occupational research and 
preparing occupational material for us 
in the public school system. 

1. Survey of Research Carried on in the 
Field of Occupations and Industry, by vs- 
rious cities and organizations, especiall) 
persons and bureaus connected with th 
public schools systems. Florence E. Clark 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Chicago. 2 
minutes. 

2. The Work of the Research Dept. oi 
the National Education Association and it: 
Relationship to the Work of Resear! 
Groups in the Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. Margaret M. Alltucker, Ass‘ 
Director, Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 2) 
minutes. 

3. The Need for Clearing Information 
on Occupational or Industrial Studies and 
Possible Ways of Organizing a Clearance 
Service. Frederick J. Allen, Editor of The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, Research 
Associate, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 20 minutes. 
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THE PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Published bi-monthly by the faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers 


he Journal is a national publication in the scholarly and practical field of education. 


It is 


not sectional; it prints contributions of educational thinkers and writers from all parts of our 
nation. There is a careful balance between the different types of articles. 
tudents of education need to be acquainted with its records of fundamental experiment and 


research in their field. 


eachers and their supervisors find it stimulating to their professional spirit. 


ubscription price, $2.00 per year. 
sample copy will be gladly sent on request to 





Discussion: Mary Stewart, Director of 
the Junior Division, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

4. Placement Section 
Chairman: Miss Mary Stewart, Director, 
Junior Division, U. 8. Employment Service, 
[. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 
Feneral Topic: The Conduct of a Junior 
Placement Office. (Each paper to be 15 
inutes in length.) 

1. Office Organization and Procedure. 
2. Methods of Getting and Using Re- 
ports in the Placement Office. Miss Abigail 
Schwab, Acting Director, Placement Office. 
Yincinnati. 

3. Contacts with Employers. Miss 
fary Schauffler, Assistant Director, Junior 
Division, U. 8. Employment Service, U. 8. 
Department of Labor. 

4. Following Up the Junior Worker. 
fiss Dorothea de Schweinitz, The Junior 
mployment Service, Philadelphia. 

5. Coédperation of the Placement Office 
ith Other Service Agencies of the Com- 
punity. Miss Marjorie Gillet, Superin- 
endent of Guidance and Placement, Mil- 
vaukee. 





8.00—10.00 P.M. 

eneral Session. Hotel Gibson, Main Ball 
Room. (Joint Meeting — College and 
Psychological Sections.) 

hairman: —— 

Administration Problems Connected with 

he Inclusion of Vocational Guidance in 

College Program. Dean H. E. Hawkes, 

Ph.D., Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 

ersity, New York City. 


Friday, February 20 
9.30 a.m.-12 M. 
General Session. Hotel Sinton. Mezzanine 
Floor. (Joint Meeting — High School 
and Occupational Research Sections.) 


9.30-10.45 a.m. 

Chairman: Miss Florence E. Clark, In- 
dustrial Studies Division, Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau, Chicago. 

1. The Occupational Material I Need 
and How I Make Use of It. 

The Teacher: Cleo Murtland, Vocational 
Education Dept., University of Michigan, 
Detroit, Michigan. 15 minutes. 

The Adviser in the Schools: Czarina 
J. Giddings, Supervisor of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Cleveland, Ohio. 15 minutes. 

The Placement Officer: Dorothea de 
Schweinitz, Supervisor of Vocational Guid- 


ance and Placement, Philadelphia. 15 
minutes. 
10.45-12.30 P. M. 
Chairman: Philip W. L. Cox, Ph.D., 


Professor of Secondary Education, New 
York University. 

1. The Vocational Direction New York 
City Secondary Schools are Giving to the 
Dull Normal Pupils. Ralph E. Pickett, 
Ph.D., School of Education, New York 
University. 30 minutes. 

Discussion: A. H. Edgerton, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Miss M. N. All- 
tucker, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


12.30 P.M. 
Luncheon — Psychological Section. Hotel 
Gibson. 
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TEACHERS ARE ELECTED 


through applications placed by this 
Agency. The teacher is notified and 
accepts only if satisfactory. Write 
for free copy of “Short Stories about 
Salaries.” 


The Acme Teachers’ Agency 
702-3 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











2.30+4.30 P.M. 


Section Meetings. Hotel Gibson and Hotel 
Sinton. 


1. The High School and Junior High 
School Section 

Chairman: Philip W. L. Cox, Ph.D., 
Professor of Secondary Education, New 
York University. 

General Topic: The Administration Prob- 
lems in the Vocational Guidance of High 
School Pupils. 

1. Some Practical Problems of Adminis- 
tration of a Program of Vocational Guid- 
ance. Joseph V. Hanna, Personnel Director, 
Joliet Township High School and Junior 
College, Joliet, Il. 20 minutes. 

2. All School Activities as Steps in Guid- 
ance. Albert Fertsch, Director Guidance 
and Placement, Gary Public Schools, Gary, 
Ind. 20 minutes. 

Discussion led by 

Mrs. Anna Y. Reed, Ph.D., New York 
University. 


2. The Industrial Personnel Section 
Chairman: W. V. Bingham, Ph.D., Di- 


rector, Personnel Research Federation, 
New York. 

General Topic: Adjusting the Student to 
Industry. 


1. How Adjustment is Effected in a 
Steel Mill. Dr. A. J. Beatty, Director of 
Training. 

2. How Students are Adjusted to Indus- 
try at Antioch. Mr. Stanley B. Matthew- 
son, Director of Personnel Administration, 
Antioch College. 


3. How the Cincinnati Plan Adjusy 
Students to Industry. Dean Herma 
Schneider, School of Engineering, Univer. 
sity of Cincinnati. 


4. Techniques of Placement. Dr. J, }) 
Stark, Assistant Superintendent in chary 
of Guidance and Placement, Pittsburg 
Public Schools. 


3. The Occupational Research Section 


Chairman: Mary Price Corre, in charg 
of Occupational Studies, Cincinnati, Oh; 

General Topic: Content and Scope ¢ 
Occupational Studies. 

1. Review and Criticism of Analysis by 
the Allen, Selvidge, and Charters Method: 
W. H. Stone, Lathrop Trade School, Kar. 
sas City, Mo. 20 minutes. 

2. Survey of Current Opinion on 
Scope and Content of Occupational Stud: 
ies. May Rogers Lane, Research Secre 
tary, White-Williams Foundation, Phils 
delphia. 20 minutes. 

Discussion: Harry D. Kitson, Professw 
of Psychology, Indiana University, Bloon- 
ington, Indiana. 

Business meeting in charge of Floren 
E. Clark, Chairman of Occupational Re 
search Section, Vocational Guidance Ass- 
ciation. 


4. The Placement Section 


Chairman: Miss Mary Stewart, Diree 
tor, Junior Division, U. 8. Employmen 
Service, U. 8. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 

1. Placement in the Part-Time School 
Mr. Vierling Kersey, Superintendent « 
Guidance and Placement, Los Angeles 
California. 

2. The Centralized Junior Employmen 
Office as an Aid to the Employer Speaker — 
Pittsburgh Personnel Association. 

3. Placement of the Handicapped. Mr 
W. P. Tippet, State Board of Vocational 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 

4. After School and Vacation Placement 
Mr. Albert Fertsch, Superintendent « 
Guidance and Placement, Gary Publi 
Schools, Gary, Ind. 
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Journal of Home Economics 


THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Devoted to the interests of right living in the home, the school, the in- 
stitution, and the community. 

The purpose of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics is to offer a medium 
of exchange for teachers and for institution and field workers; to discuss 
modern household problems and to apply to them expert knowledge; to 
provide of the homemaker information she needs if she is to take advan- 
tage of her resources and opportunities; to record and interpret the results 
of investigation and research; and to give expression to the economic, social, 
and civic responsibilities of the home. 


Every progressive educator, vocational adviser, institution manager, 
extension worker, or social worker should have a copy of the JourNAL for 


constant reference. 


Published monthly 
Subscription price $2.50 a year. Sample copy on request 


1211 CATHEDRAL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 








5. The Psychological Section 

Chairman: Mrs. Mary H. 8S. Hayes, 
Ph.D., Director, Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York. 

6.30 P.M. 
Dinner. Club Room, Hotel Gibson. 
President Edward Rynearson, presiding. 
Toastmaster: Dr. Frank Dyer, Board of 
Education, Cincinnati. 

Speakers: 

Mrs. Frank Gilbreth 








Dr. L. A. Pechstein, Dean of the College 
f Education, University of Cincinnati. 

Miss M. Edith Campbell, Director of the 
Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


Saturday, February 21 
9.30 a.m.-12 Mm. 
yeneral Session. Main Ball Room, Hotel 
Gibson. (Joint Meeting — Industrial 
Personnel and Placement Sections.) 
hairman: 

1. The New Apprenticeship. Mrs. Jen- 
mie McMullin Turner, Ph.D., State Board 
of Vocational Education, Teacher Training 
Division, Madison, Wisconsin. 








2. Coéperation Between the Schools and 
Industries in Programs of Training and 
Placement Fostered by National Trade 
Associations. Mr. E. L. Bowman, Trade 
Extension Bureau. 


12.30 P.M. 


Luncheon and Business Meeting. 
q). R. 8. T. Hotel Gibson. 


Rooms 


$.00—10.00 P.M. 

General Christ Church Parish 
House Auditorium. Joint Session with 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

Chairman of Section: Philip W. L. Cox, 
Ph.D., Professor of Secondary Education, 
New York University. 

Chairman of Meeting: L. W. Brooks, 
Principal, Wichita High School, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

1. Report of Committees on Vocational 
Guidance of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. Jesse B. 
Davis, Chairman, School of Education, 
Boston University. 30 minutes. 


Session. 























PALANAN AA 
SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS 
American Private Schools 


9th Edition, 960 pages ; round corners, 
crimson silk cloth, gold stamped.— $6.00 


A Guide Book for Parents. 

A Compendium for Educators. 

Annual Review of Educational Events. 

A Discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools as they are today. 


Summer Camps 


First Edition, 1924. 576 pages, 10 maps and more than 
150 illustrations. — $5.00 


An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps and 
all matters pertaining thereto. 

A Discriminating Review of the Summer 
Camp Movement, its origin, development, 
present status, and practices. 


Educational Service Bureau advises parents in the 
selection of Camps and Schools 


CONSULTATION ON APPOINTMENT 


PORTER SARGENT 


14 Beacon STREET Boston, Mass. 


UU ANN 


2. Guidance. A Point of View. R. T. 
Hargreaves, Principal, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

3. Guidance through Coéperative Part- 
Time Schooling. Dean Herman Schneider, 
Ph.D., College of Engineering and Com- 
merce, University of Cincinnati. 30 min- 
utes. 

Discussion led by 

John M. Brewer, Ph.D., Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


We announce with great pleasure the 
consummation of an arrangement whereby 
a one-and-one-half fare railroad rate will 
apply for members of the Association at- 
tending the National Vocational Guidance 
Association Conference held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 19-21, 1925. 

The reduction will be made on the fare for 
the return journey, and will be contingent 
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upon the attendance of not less than 259 
members of the organization and dependent 
members of their families, holding regy. 
larly issued certificates, obtained from ticket 
agents at starting points, showing payment 
of regular one-way adult tariff of not jess 
than 67 cents. 

Going tickets may be purchased February 
16-21 only. Ask for a CERTIFICATE when 
you buy your ticket. Present the certificate 
immediately upon arrival to Miss Anne 
Davis, Secretary of the N. V. G. A. for en- 
dorsement. Certificates will be validated 
by a Special Agent of the carriers on Feb- 
ruary 19, 21 only. 

Return tickets may be purchased up to 
and including February 25 and upon the 
presentation of a duly validated certificate 
only. 

Return tickets must be over the same 
route as the going journey and from the 
place of meeting to the place where the 
certificate was issued; and they will not be 
good on limited trains on which reduced 
fare transportation is not honored. 







The Annual Conference being less than 
two months away, it seems well to call the 
attention of the members of the Association 
to Article Seven in the Constitution: 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the constitution or by- 
laws of this Association may be made 
only at an annual meeting by a ma- 
jority vote. No proposition to amend 
shall be acted on unless written notice 
thereof has been given to the Secretary, 
at least thirty days prior to the meet- 
ing at which the same is to be sub- 
mitted for action. (Adopted: February 
20, 1920. Amended: February 26, 
1921.) 


Any other business to come before the 
meeting should be in preparation. 


Anne 8. Davis, 


Secretary of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association 
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PLANS FOR EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT THE 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


From thirty to fifty colleges will this 
summer offer courses in vocational guid- 
ance. As plans develop it is expected that 
these offerings will be announced in later 
issues Of The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. The purpose of this article is to out- 
line the present proposals for work in the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University. 


Wuo SHoutp Stupy EpvUcATIONAL AND 
VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE? 


The following groups of persons are espe- 
cially in need of a clear understanding of 
the aims, scope, methods, and results of 


| educational and vocational guidance. 


1. Teachers, because they need to see the 
relation of the various subjects to the guid- 
They need to see how 


| each particular subject may be related to 
| behaviour and to understand the steps by 


which the child’s educational and voca- 
tional career should unfold. Vocational 
guidance activities are expanding rapidly 
in school systems and there is increasing de- 
mand for trained workers to teach classes in 
Occupations and to act as vocational coun- 
selors. Accordingly those teachers who are 
particularly interested in personnel prob- 
lems will need, while they are still teaching, 
to begin to study educational and voca- 
tional guidance as a preparation for under- 
taking work in this field, first on a part-time 
basis, and later, perhaps, as full-time guid- 
ance workers. 

2. Deans — all kinds of deans 
of men, deans of women, deans of students, 
deans of girls, deans of boys, college deans, 
and university deans. There is much mis- 
understanding at present about the real 
work of a dean; but whatever may be his or 
her function in the educational process, it 
will have much to do with guidance. Edu- 
cational guidance will very likely prove to 
be the first objective, but since the vocation 
is the full-time work which follows directly 
upon the high school or college, vocational 


deans 





photographs. 








THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


By Freperick J. ALLEN 
Research Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 


The origin, growth, organization, functioning, and prospects of a typical great 
American industry, completely illustrated with charts, tables, diagrams, and 


MANPOWER IN INDUSTRY 


By Epwarp S. Cowprick 
Author of The Industrial History of the United States, etc. 


A book in labor problems which presents the principles of human relationships in 
industry and successful practices of personnel administration. 


ECONOMICS FOR EVERYMAN 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By James Epwarp Le RossicNnoi 
Dean of the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska 
Presents the problem of elementary business economics in an unbiased and prac- 
tical manner. The book is written in a simple and interesting style, and is espe- 
cially fit for classes in industrial schools. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 


— 


$4.00 


$3.25 


2.15 


19 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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guidance also will need to be considered. 
Even if the actual work of vocational guid- 
ance is handled by an assistant dean, the 
college dean will need to know about the 
problem in order that he may supervise the 
work in an effective manner. 

3. Advisers, because, just as in the case of 
the dean, the advice will inevitably tend 
toward educational and vocational prob- 
lems. Even those deans or advisers who be- 
gin with social, physical, or moral problems 
soon feel the need for knowing something 
of educational and vocational guidance. 

4. Principals of schools, because the prin- 
cipal will at least need to organize and 
supervise the work of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, and in many cases to do the 
actual work himself. 

5. Supervisors, because they will need to 
aid the teachers in the great task of making 
the curriculum count in the behaviour of 
children so that the subjects of instruction 
may work out into life development in the 
educational and vocational career. 

6. School psychologists, because they can 
have no adequate idea of the use for the 
findings of tests, measures, and other psy- 
chological studies unless they understand 
the objectives and valid methods of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

7. ‘Vocational education workers, because 
they know that if training for the child’s 
calling is to be effective, it must be pre- 
ceded, accompanied, and followed by ef- 
fective vocational guidance. Furthermore, 
in many cases vocational guidance is 
developed within a school system in close 
association with the department of voca- 
tional education. 

8. Superintendents of schools, because 
they cannot organize educational opportu- 
nity effectively for their communities with- 
out adequate attention to educational and 
vocational guidance. Some superintendents 
themselves like to specialize in this field, 
delegating to others the business phases of 
the superintendent’s work. In any case, 
they need to supervise the work of voca- 
tional guidance and can hardly do so with- 
out at least an elementary understanding of 
its purposes and methods. They must un- 
derstand the principles underlying pro- 
grams of differentiation, enrichment, and 
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specialization, and the application of these 
principles in the classification of pupils, and 
in the educational and vocational decisions 
of individuals. 

9. Social workers, because they need to 
know what schools are doing in this field and 
what opportunities are available for carry- 
ing on educational and vocational advise. 
ment in social, religious, and semi-educa- 
tional institutions. 

10. Employment managers and personnel 
officers, because they receive the children 
from the schools and carry on their educa- 
tion during their first steps in the world of 
occupations. They need also to know of the 
later readjustments and promotions which 
the worker must win for himself, and to de- 
velop and apply the principles of vocational 
guidance within industrial and commercial 
establishments. 

11. All other workers in educational and 
vocational guidance, since no subject is more 
important for them than a comprehensive 
and intensive study of their own specialty. 

For a further statement of the need for 
study of educational and vocational guid- 
ance, particularly in its application to sec- 
ondary schools, the reader is referred to the 
article, “Guidance and the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education,” by Dr. Richard 
D. Allen, in The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine for December, 1924. 


Harvarp SuMMER ScHOooL — 
1925 CoursEs 


Following is a brief statement of the vari- 
ous courses which are proposed: 

1. Education as Guidance — Associate 
Professor John M. Brewer. This is a basic 
course developing the aim of education as 
guiding children. It analyzes the need for 
guidance in each of the common activities 
of life, and examines studies, student ac- 
tivities, and student government to dis- 
cover possibilities for guidance in school 
life, home relationships, citizenship, voca- 
tion, recreation, and other departments of 
life activity. 

2. The Principles and Practice of Voca- 
tional Guidance — Professor Harry D. Kit- 
son, University of Indiana. This also is a 
comprehensive course, giving a survey of 
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f these — eee -- ——- -~ —-- = — — 
ls, and ff 
Cisi ns & ig 
ons |THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
eed to AS FORMULATED AND ADOPTED IN 1924 BY THE 
Id and NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Carry- 
idvise- The principles of guidance as herein presented are treated from the standpoint of the teacher, 
educa- — school administrator, vocational counselor, parent, social, civic, and religious worker, and 
personnel worker in employment. Upon these workers, according to their opportunity, 
‘sonnel | must rest the responsibility of vocational guidance. 
- The major divisions of this statement of Principles are: 
— I. A Dermition or Terms 
rid ol II. THe NEED FoR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
of the Ill. Tse Arms or VocaTionAL GUIDANCE 
which IV. Tse Contrent or VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
to de- V. Mersops rn VocaTIONAL COUNSELING 
a VI. THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
tional VII. THe EguipMENT AND TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 
ercial VIII. Conciusions 
IX. Tse OvTLooK IN THE FIELD OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
and } PRICE, AT COST OF PRINTING, 5 CENTS A COPY, $4.50 A HUNDRED, POSTPAID 
more 
rh THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
laity . 2 2. 
.d for | GRADUATE ScHOOL oF Epucation, Harvarp University, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
guid- 
> Se - 
© the | the vocational guidance movement, withits scales and tests. It will take up methods of 
“U0N | ethical, cultural, and civic implications, classifying pupils, measuring their intelli- 
chard and a discussion of appropriate methods for gence, interests, and special aptitudes, and 
dance 
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systematic vocational guidance of individ- 
uals in each of the several steps in their oc- 
cupational progress. 

3. Counseling and Administration of Vo- 
cational Guidance — Dr. Richard D. Allen, 
Director of Research and Guidance, Provi- 
dence Public Schools. This course has two 
aims: first, to study the methods of individ- 
| ual counseling; and second, to discuss plans 
of organization and administration. The 
course will make considerable use of the 
case method, drawing from a number of 
cases which have been compiled during the 
past year at Harvard. It will include both 
educational and vocational guidance. Plans 
for organizing and maintaining guidance 
work in schools and school systems will be 
formulated. 

4. Psychological Methods in Educational 
and Vocational Guidance — Professor Harry 
D. Kitson. This course will apply the tech- 
nique of psychology to vocational analyses 
and study of personality by means of rating 





adjusting them to tasks commensurate 
with their powers. 

5. Occupational Information, Research, 
and Surveys — Mr. Frederick J. Allen, Re- 
search Associate, Bureau Vocational 
Guidance, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. This course will make 
use of the extensive library of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance and will teach the 
methods commonly used in securing voca- 
tional information and making vocational 
analyses. It will further discuss the meth- 
ods. of using such subject-matter in voca- 
tional counseling and in classes in occupa- 
tions. 

6. Labor Problems as Related to Educa- 
tion and Social Welfare — Dr. Arthur J. 
Todd, Labor Manager, B. Kuppenheimer 
and Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois. This 
course is designed for all educators and 
social workers, in addition to those specially 
interested in vocational guidance. It will 
discuss the American and European labor 
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movements and apply this knowledge to 
the guidance of students now in schools and 
colleges. It should be especially valuable to 
all who are interested in the coédrdination of 
school effort with occupational life. 

7. Problems in Employment Manage- 
ment as Related to Vocational Guidance and 
Vocational Education— Dr. Arthur J. 
Todd. Employment or personnel manage- 
ment as an organized effort to adjust the 
worker and the job to each other will be the 
subject of this course. It will deal with hir- 
ing workers, programs of training, welfare 
measures, and developing responsibility 
among employees. It will be useful to in- 
dustrial executives as well as to teachers. 

8. Seminary on Problems of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance — Associate Pro- 
fessor John M. Brewer. A selected group of 
advanced students may enrol for this 
course, for the purpose of solving problems 
connected with the professional work of 
their several positions. Members of the 
class will make studies of actual questions 
from the field, and confer on proposed solu- 
tions. 

9. In addition to the above courses, ad- 
vanced students may apply for the privilege 
of carrying on individual researches under 
the guidance of any of the instructors. 
Such researches do not involve class 
meetings, but are carried on through 
independent work and conferences with 
the instructor. 


Tue Instructors 

The above-mentioned instructors will 
need little introduction to students of voca- 
tional guidance. 

Mr. Frederick J. Allen is the dean of all 
vocational guidance workers, having given 
probably more consecutive years to the 
movement than anyone else—15 in a 
movement only 17 years old. He was long 
associated with Meyer Bloomfield in The 
Vocation Bureau of Boston and knew the 
work of Frank Parsons well. He is now oc- 
cupied as Editor of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, Educational Director for the 
Veterans’ Bureau men at Harvard, and Re- 
search Associate of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance. Among the many writ- 
ings of Mr. Allen the following are best 
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known: A Guide to the Study of Occupy. 
tions, Advertising as a Vocation, The Lay 
as a Vocation, The Shoe Industry, Busines 
Employments, Studies of Occupations jy Th 
Agriculture. Mr. Allen has had extensiy 
experience in school and college teaching 

In addition to the course at Harvard he wil § 
have a course in vocational guidance ,; 





Boston University . es 
Dr. Richard D. Allen has done his chie fipbly ace 


work in the educational and vocation) Miality. 


guidance of children in the schools of Proyi- a 
dence. By means of the use of various eld but 
kinds of tests he aims to anticipate educa- Weducatic 


tional problems and sets up machinery for J 
their avoidance and solution. In the rm. 
cently issued Providence Survey Professor 
Strayer of Columbia University offers high 
praise for Dr. Allen’s work. Other distine- ly 
tive features of the guidance work in Provi- 7 
dence include a unique plan of advertising| 
education, achievement clubs for giving 

fundamental pre-vocational experience,| 
classes in occupations, and counseling. Dr 

Allen has written several articles in The V>- 
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cational Guidance Magazine and other edu-| Trav 
cational journals. He has taught in and) gversan' 
administered schools and has had wide ex.| pl ove 
perience in other phases of education. f Dr. ! 
Professor John M. Brewer has taught « ocati 
variety of subjects in industrial, junior high| § The 
high, and normal schools in San Francisco) #05 © 
Los Angeles, and Cambridge. Since 1919 shed i 
he has been Director of the Bureau of Vo-) ® VOC 
cational Guidance, Graduate School cif whese | 
Education, Harvard University. His writ-| Wooks: 
ings on vocational guidance include A Se} qptuden 
lected Critical Bibliography of Vocational] gor the 
Guidance, The Vocational Guidance Move- Sing ¢ 
ment, Occupations (revised edition), and The Pi 
a number of magazine articles. He is af #8000 ' 
member of the Advisory Committee of the Dr. . 
Vocational Guidance Department, Boston} #aucat 
Public Schools. Bud A 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson, before entering his ocial | 
present position as professor of psychology — 
rofes: 





at the University of Indiana, served for 
several years on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Among the institution: 
where he has served as summer lecturer are 
Columbia University, New York Univer-| 
sity, the University of Denver, Colorado| 
Agricultural College. 
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penheimer’s he has general supervision of 
the firm’s collective bargaining plan with 
the clothing workers’ union. He assisted 
in the development of the recently inaugu- 
rated unemployment insurance plan. His 
writings include The Primitive Family as 
an Educational Agency, Theories of Social 
Spirit in Social 
Work, and numerous articles. He is a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Department, Chicago 
Public Schools, and served on the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee at the Univer- 


THE SuMMER ScHoo. ITSELF 


The Harvard Summer School is called 
the Summer School of Arts and Sciences 
and of Education. The Summer School of- 
fering includes work in all or most of the 
common branches of knowledge; the courses 
in education, about fifty in number, are 
grouped under the following headings: 
Theory and Principles of Education, Edu- 
cational Psychology, History of Education, 
Educational Administration, Elementary 
Education, Secondary Education, Educa- 
tional Statistics and Measurements, Voca- 
tional Education, Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching Special Subjects. The Summer 


Occups. — 

_ Harvard Studies in Education, 5 

tins ©) The Intelligence of Continuation-School Children 

é 7 isl Ve . 

aie in Massachusetts 

d he wi By DR. L. THOMAS HOPKINS 

lance at Waue establishment of continuation-schools and the development of group intelligence-tests to the 
Mpoint where they can be given to relatively large numbers at one time with the assurance of reason- 

his chief Mably accurate results, have recently provided new data for a scientific investigation of school-mor- 
cational] Miality. Dr. Hopkins, using these two newer methods of approach, questions the validity of the old 

f Provi. H xplanation of economic necessity as the main cause of children’s leaving school as soon as they are 
} Mable to do so. His study will attract marked attention not merely because it explores a neglected 
te MBeld but because his method of using intelligence-tests is full of suggestion for investigators in other 
educa- ts. 

a tel ducational subjects Price, $1.75 a Copy 
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: Prov For several years he has been assisting 

rtising |yhe Chamber of Commerce of Indianapolis 

giving )ygn developing a municipal vocational guid- 

‘rience Hance bureau; in the performance of these 

eg. Dr Huties producing the well known Indian- 

"he Vp.) polis Vocational Information Series. 

er edu-| @ Travels in Europe have made him con- 

in and) gversant with vocational guidance activities Progress, The Scientific 

ide ex.) ll over the world. 

1. Dr. Kitson was president of the National 

ught s| Wocational Guidance Association in 1923. 

r high The results of his continuous investiga- 

ncisco,| mons in industrial establishments are pub- 

> 1919) mished in numerous articles and monographs sity of Minnesota. 

of Vo-| @pn vocational psychology. In addition to 

rol off hese he is the author of the following 

; writ-| @pooks: The Scientific Study of the College 

A Se.) sBtudent, How to Use your Mind, Manual 

tional) Wor the Study of the Psychology of Adver- 

Move-§ ™ising and Selling, The Mind of the Buyer, 

, and The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment 

>» js af masoon to appear). 

of th Dr. Arthur J. Todd has studied social and 

‘ostor ducational problems extensively in Europe 

d America. He has had experience in 

ng his ial settlements, boys’ clubs and camps, 

ology} @probation work, and recreation. He was 

d for rofessor of Sociology at the University 

iver-f get Pittsburgh and the University of Minne- 

tions, gpota, and at the latter post was Director of 

or are e Training Course for Social and Civic 

iver-| @eVork. In addition to his present position 
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School period is July 6th to August 15th 
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$20, with a $5 registration fee for the Sum- 
mer School. 


HARVARD DEGREES 

Graduates of colleges whose records are 
reasonably broad and satisfactory as to 
standard, are admitted to candidacy for the 
degree of Master of Education. This de- 
gree is awarded for the equivalent of an 
academic year of residence in the School, 
which is measured as the equivalent of 
eight courses such as are offered in the sum- 
mer session. (Each Summer School course 
corresponds to one study for one semester.) 

Credit may be obtained for not more than 
two courses during any one summer session. 
For the degree of Master of Education the 
courses Social Policy and Education (SA2) 
and The Principles of Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Mental Hygiene (SB1) are ordi- 
narily required, the other six courses being 
chosen largely at the option of the student. 
A group of at least three courses must have 
a unified relationship to one another, as for 
example, in the field of vocational guidance. 

The following other courses in education 
are closely related to the needs of the worker 
in vocational guidance: Education as Guid- 
ance, The Measurement of Intelligence, 
The Improvement of Instruction: Super- 
vision, Principles of Educational Adminis- 
tration, Motivation in Elementary Educa- 
tion, Principles of Secondary Education, 
and Tests and Measures in School Subjects. 
Attention is also called to the courses in 
Vocational Education to be given by Mr. 
J. C. Wright, Director, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and in Commercial 
Education by Professor F. G. Nichols. 
These several courses may well be drawn 
upon by vocational guidance workers in 
making up a program of subjects for the 
Master’s degree. 

The degree of Doctor of Education is 
generally built upon a foundation such as is 
outlined above for the work leading toward 
the Master’s degree, but includes additional 
researches and the writing of a thesis. 

Further information on the Master’s de- 
gree and Doctor’s degree in educational 
and vocational guidance may be obtained 
by addressing the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 


The method used in most of the courses 
in the Graduate School of Education js , 
combination of lecture and discussion, 
Voluntary groups are sometimes organized 
for outside-of-class discussions. The out- 
side work of the students is reading, prep- 
aration of papers, and original research 
with occasional opportunity for visits to 


business, industrial, and educational ip.f 


stitutions. There will be a meeting of the 
New England Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation during the summer session. It js 
possible also that a series of afternoon lec- 
tures on the general topic of educational 
and vocational guidance may be arranged 


FURTHER INFORMATION 

Several city school systems in past years 
have sent students to Harvard Summer 
School, paying their expenses, to study 
educational and vocational guidance in 
preparation for work in the schools. It is 
often better to select an experienced teacher 
already acquainted with local conditions 
than to bring in some one from the outside 
The Harvard Summer School program pro- 
vides work for several consecutive summers 
During the first summer an experienced 
person can receive such a start in the stud) 
of educational and vocational guidance as 


will enable him to make a beginning in his 


school or school system, at least on a part- 
time basis. After a year’s experience in the 
work, his second summer at Harvard wil 
continue his training and enable him to pro- 
ceed with his work the second year on 1 
much more effective basis. Later summer 
will round out his preparation and enabk 
him to check up his progress, not only wit! 
the instructors of the Summer School, bu' 
with experienced workers from other cities 

Such a program pursued for four sum 
mers will enable the student to secure : 
very good education in the principles an¢ 





practice of guidance and will enable him t 
secure the Master’s degree. Suggestet 
curriculums have been prepared for variou 


kinds of workers showing appropriate stud 


ies for each of four summers. These are iD 
cluded in the statement on degrees and wi) 
be mailed on request. 
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those who wish them. 

Questions about individual courses may 
be sent to instructors; requests for outlines 
} of courses and information about degrees in 
guidance to the Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance of the Graduate School of Education; 
and general questions and requests for The 
Announcement of the Summer School 
(issued late in March) to the Summer 
School Office, University Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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| BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


iSpecraL Contriputors or SiGNep Ra- 

VIEWS FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 

Dr. Ruth Clark Metcalf, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 

Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Department of Psy- 
chology, Indiana University. 

Dr. Arthur F. Payne, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Herbert A. Toops, Department of Psy- 
chology, Ohio State University. 

Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Department of 
Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


AUTOMOTIVE CONSTRUCTION AND OPERA- 
TION. Prepared especially for Automo- 
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bile Students, Mechanics, Salesmen, and 
Owners. J. C. Wright, Director, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and 
Member of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers; and Fred C. Smith, Director, 
Technical Department, United Y. M.C. A. 
Schools, Formerly Director, Automotive 
Engineering Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York, and Member of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1924. Price, 
$3.00 net. 


he authors of this book, out of their rich 
experience and extensive knowledge of the 
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Correspondence with instructors and 
with the Bureau of Vocational Guidance is 
§ invited. Wherever the student finds it pos- 
sible to orient himself in advance of Sum- 
mer School, the work of the session is likely 


5 instructors have prepared outlines of their 
courses and these will be sent in advance to 





The Law as a 
Vocation 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
NEW EDITION 
INTRODUCTION 


By Chief Justice William Howard Taft 


“It is an admirable book in every 
way, simply and clearly written.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“Answers all a young man’s ques- 
tions concerning the scope and 
future of the law as a profession.” 
— The Independent. 

“Sane and interesting.” — Springfield 
Republican. 

“ Deserving of a place in the vocation- 
al section of all high school libra- 
ries.” — Industrial-Arts Magazine. 

“A clear, accurate, and impartial 
study.” — Political Science Quar- 
terly. 

. $1.00 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 











field, have kept in mind four distinct groups 
of readers: First, the student, who is enter- 
ing the automobile field for the first time 
and who is getting the fundamental prin- 
ciples of automobile construction through 
an automotive school: second, the employed 
mechanic, who is not in a position to attend 
a well organized automotive school; third, 
the owner, who must have an intimate 
knowledge of the principles of construction, 
unit functions, care, and minor repairs to 
secure the best results from his automobile; 
and fourth, the salesman, who needs an ac- 
curate knowledge of all kinds of automo- 
biles. A short history of the motor car in- 
dustry is included in the book to show the 
tremendous growth, magnitude, and future 
possibilities of the industry. Technical 
terms not readily understood by the reader 
have purposely been avoided, although the 
necessary trade terms which all drivers of 
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automobiles ought to know, and used in ac- 
cordance with the latest sanction of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, have 
been included. The volume is an exhaus- 
tive and up-to-date treatment of the field 
and fully meets its large purpose of training 
in expert knowledge of the automobile and 
of providing highly valuable information 
for general reading. 


Business Cycles AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 
with a Foreword by Herbert Hoover. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1923. Cloth, 6 x 9}, pp. 389, Index. 


This volume is a report with recommenda- 
tions of a committee of the President’s Con- 
ference on “Unemployment.” It is the 
book that the average vocational educator 
or worker in the field of vocational guidance 
would not be likely to get hold of, but it is a 
book that is packed full of data for workers 
in both these fields. The information it con- 
tains is presented in chart form in such a 
fashion that “he who runs may read.” Any 
teacher of vocational information and any 
administrator of vocational education will 
find that they cannot well get along with- 
out this valuable book. It will give them a 
point of view concerning their work that is 
very necessary, namely, the point of view of 
the business man, the manufacturer, his 
problems, and how he is attempting to solve 
them. — Artuur F. Payne, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRawiNa. 
A Text-Book and Problem Book for Be- 
ginners. Franklin G. Elwood, Head of 
Department of Architectural and Me- 
chanical Drawing, Mooseheart, Illinois. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 
1924. Price, $2.25. 


This book presents two main divisions. The 
first part consists of five chapters of text, 
containing illustrations and explanations of 
the best methods employed in architectural 
drafting and construction, information on 
wood and masonry construction, and tables 
of data for designing. The second part is 
made up of groups of problems, progres- 
sively arranged and dealing with practical 
building projects. The book aims to com- 
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with the best practice in architectural draw. 
ing, and seems very clearly to accomplish 
this purpose. 


Waar Sxatu I Do wirn My Lire? Harold 
I. Donnelly. The Westminster Press. 
Philadelphia, 1924. Price, $1.25. 

This book consists of a course of lessons 

growing out of Bible study and mission 

work. 


the life and teachings of Jesus. The occupa- 


tional information presented in Part II of ff 


the book is somewhat fragmentary. Part 
III, ‘What Shall Be My Life Program?” 
is inspirational and should be of real help to 
any young person. 


Rapio Operator. Part I, Rapio Sets. 
Prepared under the direction of the Chief 
Signal Officer, United States Army, 
Training Manual No. 26. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1924. 

This manual presents the methods that 

have been developed in the United States 

Army for training radio operators. It pre- 

sents basal information upon electricity and 

its uses, and the fullest technical informa- 
tion upon the construction and operation of 


the radio. It will be found to be an invalu-& 


able aid to all users of the radio, the latest 
product of electrical science. 


A PERSONNEL AND ACHIEVEMENT STUDY 0! 
A Hieu ScHoot GRADUATING CLASS AND 
Its Cottece Enrrants. W. Hardin 
Hughes, Pasadena City Schools. Educo- 
tional Research Bulletin, September- 
October, 1924. 

This contains a discussion of “trait rating, 

with a rough correlation of the judgments 

in several traits with a study of the kind o! 

students who enter certain colleges. 


A Ratine Scace ror Inprvipvar Caps: 
cities, ATTITUDES, AND InTEREsTs. W. 
Hardin Hughes. The Journal of Educe- 
tional Method, October, 1923. 

This article sets forth certain specification: 

for the judgment of certain important in- 

dividual and social characteristics. It is : 
very suggestive article. 


bine the fundamental principles of teaching ; 


Provision is made for notebook as- 
signments, special discussions, and investi-E 
gations. It is built up through a study of Bf 
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A WORK EVERY READER WILL WANT 





Mental Measurement in Educational and 


Vocational Guidance 
By JOHN M. BREWER AND OTHERS 


A comprehensive, condensed statement of the need for measurement, the 
possibilities, the procedure, and the results to be achieved. Topics covered 
are classifying and promoting pupils, choice of curriculum, courses and 
schools, discovery of ability, measuring occupational information, tests and 
rating to aid in choice of occupation, tests in vocational education, place 
ment, hiring, readjustment, and promotion. Annotated bibliographies. 
Prepared in the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University by 
John M. Brewer, Associate Professor of Education and Director of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, and Ten Associates. 


46 pages, 50c. postpaid 
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THE NEW ERA 
AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF NEW EDUCATION 


A link between the Pioneers in Education in all countries 


Current number: ExpertmmEeNtTAL WorK IN THE NEW SCHOOLS. 

Important back numbers: Sex Epucation tn HoME AND ScHOOL. 
Part 1 and Part 2. 

January 1925 number will be devoted to: INTELLIGENCE TEstTs 
versus EXAMINATIONS. 


Single copy 30 cents post free. Annually $1.15 post free 
Published January, April, July, and October 


The New Era, 11 Tavistock Square, London, England 


Next International Conference on New Education — Heidelberg, Germany, 
August next. General theme “The Release of Creative Energy in the Child.” 
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